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THE J-75.... RUGGED AND POWERFUL... 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-75, the world’s most power- 
ful production jet engine, is demonstrating its reliability, 
stamina, and outstanding fuel economy in two of the 
U. S. Air Force’s newest aircraft—the Republic F-105 
fighter-bomber and the Convair F-106 interceptor. 


The J-75 derives its basic concept from the famous 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 and delivers more than 
24,500 pounds of thrust with afterburner. Commercial 
versions of the J-75, together with the J-57, power nine 
out of ten of all Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 jet air- 
liners now in service or on order. 
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REPUBLIC F-106 CONVAIR F-106 DOUGLAS 0C-8 BOEING 707 


... the key to flight without boundaries . . . power that meets every challenge of 
speed and distance. 

Today Pratt & Whitney Aircraft builds jet power for America’s quick and rugged 
fighting aircraft, for guided missiles, rockets, and swift commercial jetline:s. 
Through constant research and a traditional talent for utilizing the finest eng:neer- 
ing tools, propulsion for the future is being developed and produced at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, including airborne nuclear power and other advanced aj lica- 
tions of energy for space vehicles. These projects will open still new frontrs in 


the world of flight. 
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East Hartford, Connecticut 

A division of United Aircraft Corporation 











ANOTHER “FIRST* FROM GOODYEAR AVIATION RESEARCH 


That's right! In the sidewall — and with a regular 
inflation needle. The same way you inflate a 
football! This inflation principle has proved 
itself in the hundreds of thousands of Goodyear 
S equipped with the Captive-Air Safety Shield 


X 


veloped for aircraft — the sidewall inflation tire has 
cessfully used as original equipment on 10 models 
and business planes 


ng new and better has happened to the famous 
Tubeless airplane tire — BUT, THE IMPORTANT 
\GES CONCERN THE WHEEL AND BRAKE 


inflation means no valve stem assembly. No 


valve hole to weaken the wheel. No need to design the 
brake around the valve stem. The wheel can now be designed 
entirely uniform, all the way around. This adds up to greater 
strength, better balance and, of course, /ess tota/ weight 
If desired, more than one inflation spot can be put in the 
sidewall to make inflation easy, regardless of position of 
the tire. 
Meets military specifications of both Air Force and Navy 
including tire crush tests up to 36 tons, speeds up to 250 
mph, test pressures up to 1380 psi and extreme tempera- 
ture variations 


For more information —simply write The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


“GOODFYEAR 


'.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


t, 1959 


More aircraft land on Goodyear tires, whee/s and brakes than on any other kind 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


THE NEW 


FALL-WINTER EDITION 


(1959-1960) 


WORLD AVIATION 
DIRECTORY 


INCLUDING MISSILE/SPACE INDUSTRIES 


The newly published, enlarged and completely up-to-date re- 
vision of the WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY, including Missile/ 
Space Industries offers you the right answers to more important 
questions, in shorter time and with less trouble. There just isn't 
any other source of this kind. This valuable reference work lists 
over 30,000 executives, companies, products, organizations in 
over 1,100 pages. Quickly, you get names, titles, addresses, phone 
numbers of key people in the aviation and missile/space in- 
dustries, in Government, trade associations, all over the world. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 

Special section consisting of Company 
Index, Product Index with listings of the 
products and the companies manufac- 
turing or distributing them, and Trade 
Name Index. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
SECTION 

U.S. Air Carriers, (Certified, Intrastate, 
Supplemental). Indirect Air Carriers, Air 
Express and Air Freight Forwarders. Con- 
tract Air Carriers, Air Taxi Operators. 
Foreign Air Carriers’ Offices in North 
America. Foreign Aircraft & Engine 
Mfrs. Offices in North America. Foreign 
Offices of U.S. Mfrs. Washington 
Representatives for Air Transport (U.S., 
Foreign), Washington Representatives 
for Mfg. 


MANUFACTURING SECTION 

Primary-Simulator-Trainer Manufacturers. 
Manufacturers & Distributors of Equip- 
ment. (All aircraft, missile and com- 
ponent manufacturers; complete data). 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTIONS 

Fuel & Oil Companies. Aviation Insur- 
ance, Credit & Financing. Distributors, 
Maintenance, Overhaul, Export & Foreign 


Services, Ferrying & Airport Ground 
Services. Consultants & Special Services. 
U.S. Terminal Airports. Repair Stations 
& Mechanics’ Schools. USAF Contract 
Primary Flight Schools. U. S. Army Con- 
tract Flight Schools. Aviation Publica- 
tions, House Organs, Organizations, As- 
sociations. 


GOVERNMENT SECTION 


U.S. Government Agencies. State Com- 
missions & Boards for Aeronautics. Air- 
port Commissions and Departments for 
Larger Terminal Cities. U.S. Foreign 
Service Civil & Military Air Attaches 
Abroad. Foreign Diplomatic Representa- 
tives & Aviation Missions in U. S. 


FOREIGN SECTIONS 


Covering air carriers, aircraft & engine 
mfrs., equipment mfrs. and distributors, 
insurance, publications, organizations, 
government, for Canada, Europe, Cen- 
tral & South America, Africa & Middle 
East, Australasia & Far East. Interna- 
tional Organizations. 











WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY 


INCLUDING MISSILE/SPACE INDUSTRIES 
10601 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


copies of the new edition to: 


() Payment 
Enclosed 

[_] Send Bill 

[] Purchase Order 
Attached 


U.S. AND CANADA 








COMPANY 


~ PRODUCTS/SERVICES 


TITLE | to 4 copies $10 each 
5 to 9 copies $9 each 
10 or more copies 
$8.50 each 
GREAT BRITAIN 
| to 4 copies £3.18.7 
5 to 9 copies £3.11.6 





ADDRESS 


10 or more copies 
£3.7.11 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 





CITY ZONE 


Orders from Great Britain and Northern Ireland should be addressed 
to Norall & Hart, Dept. AAP, 28 Bruton St., London W. |., England, 


and remittances made thereto, in sterling. 


STATE | to 4 copies $11 each 

5 to 9 copies $10 each 
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eiriitt WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION 


(U.S. Reg. Pdg.) 


An AMERICAN AVIATION Publication Since 1937 


RESERVATIONS BREAKTHROUGH 


Airline managements offer a confusing 
outlook on the future of reservations in 
the mass air travel picture. Some say yes, 
some no, and some don’t know. Ameri- 
can’s C. R. Smith is strong on the yes 
side, has come up with the IBM Sabre 
as his answer. For details on what Sabre 
is and what it will do see page 23. 


THE VTOL STORY 


For the last four years, the code VTOI 
has instilled mew hope in what had be- 
come a fading “convertiplane” market. 
But it has been mostly talk, a lot of 
testbed activity, and no solid action. For 
a view on what’s holding up the VTOL, 
what it will cost to end the inactivity, 
read AIRLIFT’S exclusive interview 
wth GE’s David Cochran, page 31. 


PROFILE ON ALITALIA 

The sharp rise of Italy’s flag airline from 
the weak role of a few years ago to 
that of a major competitor on the inter- 
national scene has been dramatic. The 
name Alitalia has clicked and the names 
that e made it click are Carandini 
and Veloni. For the inside details of theit 
success read Anthony Vandyk’s analysis 
On pi 4, 


PRIOR: ¥ NO. 1: AIR CARGO 


Afte: seemingly endless scramble of 
Wishe vants and needs for a “true” 
cargo plane, one manufacturer has 
made top priority item. The name is 
Cana and its airplane, the CL-44. 
For clusive report on the momentum 
behir ir Cargo at Canadair, and _ its 
Plans push this big new market, see 
Page 
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NEWS AND TRENDS 
Trends 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Exclusive: Rate Split Delays Mail Lift 

AA Coputer to Handle 7,500 Bookings an 
Hour 

Alitalia’s Big Secret—Rags to Riches 

Pay Issue Bogs Down for Pilots in Britain . . 
By Denis Follows, Gen. Secy., BALPA 

AF Phaseout on Assault Transports May 


Scuttle Army’s New Airlift Plan 


VTOLs Must Get Military Backing 
Interview with Dave Cochran, Chief, G.E. 
Flight Propulsion Lab. 


Third Quarter Jet Operating Costs 

Hustling PSA Bucks Big Lines With Low 
Fares and Makes it Pay Off 

Air Cargo Gets Big, Big Backer in Canadair 


How Rolls Picks By-Pass Ratios 
By H. Pearson, Chief Research Engr., 
Aero Engine Div., Rolls-Royce Ltd. 


Put That Standby Jet Back in Service! 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICS 

Cash Dividends Near Record in °59 
On-Time Boxscore 

U.S. Airline Traffic for September, 1959 
U.S. Airline Quarterly Revenues and Expenses 
1958 World Airline Statistics 


ENGINEERING/ OPERATIONS 
How’s the Caravelle Doing? Fine! 


BUSINESS FLYING 
This Airport Welcomes Business Planes .... 
Flight Electronics Takes Over at Westchester 


ATC/COM/NAVAIDS 
Why Not Traffic Control in 3-D? 


MAINTENANCE 
Central is Set With $1.2 Million Base 


DEPARTMENTS 

Personal View About People 

Letters Regulatory 

When & Where Equipment World 

How's Traffic New Products 

sg Info for the Asking 
Notes About 


Airlifts : 
Par Avion Suppliers 
Sales Talk En Route 


cargo airplanes, American Airlines’ 
DC-7F Airfreighter, is loaded by forklift. AA made the first move in tabbing 10 
retired DC-7 passenger aircraft for cargo service. United and Pan Am have since 
followed suit. The DC-7F hauls 35,000 Ibs. of cargo coast-to-coast in eight hours, 


cruises at 350 mph. 
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The Allison Prop-Jet Super Convair Conversion is the best 
buy in the jet age—costs much less than comparable new 
aircraft. Yet, it meets any jet-age performance standards 
for short- and medium-range service. 

Its cruise speeds are up to 345 mph or as much as 80 miles 
an hour faster than piston-powered Convairs. Its climb 
rate from sea level is tripled—over 2,000 feet per minute. 
It can operate from 4,000-foot runways with weights up to 
48,000 Ibs. Full pay load range is 675 statute miles—550 
miles greater than piston-powered Convairs. Block speeds 
are increased 25% to 30%. Outperforms all types of 
Convairs available today. 

MORE TIME AND COMFORT FOR EXECUTIVES — In 
corporate service, the Allison Prop-Jet Super Convair can 
be a real boon to business. 


For instance, it can sharply cut executive travel time — 
give key company officers more time for business on 
important trips. 


It can virtually eliminate delays and missed appointments 
— because it has the power and range to fly above most 
foul weather. 


Its noise and vibration levels are far lower than any piston- 
powered plane of comparable size—so executives get to 
their destinations fresher and more alert — are more rested 
when they return home. And pressurized cabins are avail- 
able in arrangements to suit business needs. 


with the 


Allison Unit Exchange Program for engines and propelkq 
ends any delays for power plant overhauls. 


MORE INCOME AND PROFIT FOR AIRLINES — Row 
analyses of several domestic airlines show this jet-ages 
will yield a 19% to 48% return on invested capital. 


That’s based on load factors of 40% to 58% —val 
depending on interior configurations and whether! 
lines convert Convairs they now own or buy used ones! 
conversion. 

Normal seating capacity ranges up to 58 passengers- 
be raised to 77 on particularly heavily-traveled s 

segment routes. 


There’s extra passenger appeal in the high speed and! 
noise and vibration levels. 


There’s a big saving in capital investment over ! uying! 
aircraft when you get a Super Convair. Fewer SY 
Convairs can cover present routes —or airlines can © 
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longer routes with the same number of planes used now. 


And there’s Allison’s Unit Exchange Program for engines 
and propellers to save even more capital. It cuts required 
inventory in spare engines 80%, in line station parts stocks 


90% , and eliminates procurement of overhaul parts stocks 


by the operator. 


FOR ANY AIRCRAFT OPERATOR — The Allison Prop-Jet 


Super C 


\vair is a real buy—and a proven ship. Its engines 


and Aeroproducts turbo-propellers have logged almost 
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hours of military and commercial flight time— 
e has been in airline service for over seven years. 


tails on this great plane — complete information 
t Exchange Program — or a free analysis of your 
iircraft or airline operations—write on your 
to: 

Villiam O. Watson, Manager, Sales & Contracts 
', Aircraft Engines Operations Allison Division 
al Motors Corporation, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





CHECK THE CHARTS... 
there's profit in Allison 
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COMPARATIVE BLOCK TIME 
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With 2080 gallon tue 


500 
STAGE LENGTH-MILES 


ENGINE FLIGHT TIME & FORECAST 
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IRECT OPERATING COST PER SEAT MILE 


20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 


STAGE LENGTH — ST. MILES 


Based on 56 seots 





BLOCK AND OFF-T0-ON SPEEDS 


320 
300 
280 
260 
240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 


BLOCK SPEED AND OFF.TO-ON SPEED —- MPH 


20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 


STAGE LENGTH — ST. MILES 


In-Flight Maneuvering Time: 3 Mins 
Ground Maneuvering Time: 5 Mins 
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BRANIFF 
luxury flights 


...at no extra fare 


Tet Fewer 


ELECTRA 


Call your 
travel agent or 


IN THE U.S.A. 


Electra flight is an exciting new experience 
. . . quiet, smooth travel on the fastest 
prop-jet airliner in the U.S.A. Truly a 
rare adventure in modern travel elegance. 


“ VY 
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throughout SOUTH AMERICA 


“Gold Service” brings unqualified 
enthusiasm from all. Superb is the word 
for it! Air travelers enjoy the most magnifi- 
cent meals aloft and the many thoughtful 
“extras” . . . at no extra fare . . . aboard 
Braniff’s famed “El Dorado,” DC-7C, or 
the “New El Conquistador” DC-6. 


BRANIFF/<~--AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 











PERSONAL VIEW 


S- 


How Big the Battle for Survival in 1960? 


Are the domestic trunk airlines facing a crisis in 
1960? There are many who think so. 

Excess seat capacity—excess in terms of expected 
demand—will become a reality well before next sum- 
mer aS more and more turbine-powered equipment 
goes into service. 

Public acceptance of jets and the very high load 
factors that have prevailed on long-haul routes 
scarcely compensate for the uneasy feelings in many 
managements that a “battle for survival” is shaping 
up rather rapidly. 

Jets are generating new business, but no one in 
the industry believes the “new” business can possibly 
fill the great increase in the number of seats that 
will be available when jet and turboprop deliveries 
are completed. 

More than a few industry executives believe mer- 
gers will have to come among the twelve trunks, but 
there are few indeed who want to get specific about 
who’s going to merge with who. There isn’t one of 
the trunks that doesn’t feel confident—at least openly 
—of making the grade in the coming battle for sur- 
vival. Such determination, in fact, led to orders for 
equipment considerably in excess of over-all national 
requirements. 

[he spotlight is on the regionals, naturally, but it 
is not a foregone conclusion that a well-managed re- 
gional carrier must of necessity lose out to those 
carriers which tap multiple major markets. Yet it is 
clear that the regionals are going to be pushed com- 
petitively as never before. Control of the bulk of 
major markets remains, as it has for several decades, 
in the hands of the “Big Five.” 

he CAB has played an important role in the 
ing traffic battle. Some years ago it set out to 
igthen the regionals, but in so doing the top 
ers always came in for more routes, too. The 
is that the ratio between the “Big Five” and the 

trunks has hardly changed through the years. 
itime the CAB has heightened the competitive 
> by multiple competition on some routes in such 
y that profitable operations for all are impossible. 


ie stakes in 1960 are very high. The competitive 
e will get rough. Unless all of the signs and 
te forecasts fail, the “game of musical chairs” 
well find a few participants missing by the time 
nusic stops. Two billions in jet-powered equip- 
will force some major reshuffling. The struggle 
not be long in getting underway. 


Advertising to Whom? 


Somebody said the other day that the battle of 
the jets is really a battle of advertising. Looking at 
the airline ads these days, one can only agree. We 
regret to say that the goal of today’s ads seems to be 
to take business away from a competitor rather than 
to stimulate new business and encourage new markets. 

Competitive advertising is healthy, of course, until 
it gets beyond reason, and we wonder about the im- 
pact on the public of some of the copy we’ve seen 
lately. Airline A’s jets have the “most windows,” 
Airline B’s jets have the “largest windows,” Airline 
C’s jets are the “fastest,” Airline D’s are “the best,” 
Airline E’s have “the quietest coach section,” Airline 
F’s are “the most tested,” and so forth and so on. 
Any similarity to TV tooth paste commercials? 

Ten and twenty years ago the airlines were compet- 
ing with the railroads and much of the ad copy was 
so directed. Now with the rails out of the picture, 
the ad copy is directed to competitors within the 
industry. Shouldn’t it be directed to new business— 
and to the airlines’ major competitor, the automobile? 
It is a false assumption to believe that the automobile 
is used only for short haul traveling. There are still 
a lot of people driving 1500 and 2000 miles in the 
belief that the private car is cheaper. If the jets are 
to live up to their advance billing, why not sell speed 
and price against the really big competitor which 


. the industry has today. 


When advertising baffles and confuses the public, 
then it is no longer effective. A change in pace, with 
a little ingenuity, might be in order. 


Praise for Choppers 


One of the real success stories of the airlift industry 
is the commercial helicopter and especially how it 
has made its mark in Chicago. 

In the single month of October, Chicago Helicopter 
Airways carried 22,265 passengers—up 91% over 
the same month a year ago. In the first ten months 
of this year CHA carried 165,132 passengers, up 
almost 80%. This is an impressive record of public 
acceptance and use. 

CHA is now overhauling the first Sikorsky S-58C 
ever to accumulate 3,000 hours, something of a tri- 
bute to both the airline and the equipment, especially 
considering the fact that the S-58C has been flying 
in military service since 1954 with not one of the 
military machines having passed 1500 hours of flying. 
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Deluxe and Supercoach on every flight 


Delta DC-8 True Jets are 
fastest over these routes 


A NEW YORK 


With their superior speed and smoothness, Delta DC-8’s are 
naturally preferred by passengers over so-called *‘prop-jets’’ 
and other slower aircraft. But Delta occupies a warm spot in 
passengers’ hearts for an even more enduring reason: what- 
ever the aircraft, whatever the fare, Delta provides the service, 
courtesy and thoughtful hospitality that have made it first choice a ee ane 
with air travellers for 30 years. dnald . ~ ga 
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Idlewild Shuns Private Fliers 


To the Editor: 

Enjoyed the article on Idlewild but 
would like to comment on one aspect of 
the operation there. The handling of cor- 
porate, private, and air taxi aircraft is 
a real disgrace! Granted, as your reporter 
says, “PNYA does not encourage such 
aircraft to use the field,” nonetheless this 
traffic is growing for an obvious reason. 

They are there picking up or taking 
passengers to the scheduled airlines. Yet 
there is no adequate parking area at the 
old domestic terminal. Light aircraft are 
sandwiched in between trucks and large 
aircraft and are allowed a total space less 
than one large plane spot. There are no 
waiting room or lounge facilities of any 
kind. 

If you are unfortunate enough to have 
to park in the “Romeo” area reserved for 
private plane parking, you find yourself 
more than a mile from the terminal at 
the mercy of overworked Port Authority 
station wagons that frequently keep you 
waiting 45 minutes to an hour. 

You tie your own aircraft down in an 
area apparently unprotected from groups 
of kids on bicycles who were climbing 
freely all over the planes the last time I 
was there. I waited 45 minutes and finally 
hitched a ride back, after walking part 
way, on the “fliteseer” train that happily 
came by. 

As to the International Arrival Build- 
ing, despite year-old assurances that air 
taxis would be given a gate or other- 
wise allowed to pick up or discharge 
passengers from the overseas carriers, to 
date we are forbidden to go to this area. 
Gate and ramp space are obviously no 
problem, since there is plenty of both, but 
to date we have had no luck in getting 
permission to use the area. 

Complaints to the Port Authority bring 
the reply that facilities to handle general 
aviation traffic are in the “planning stage.” 
It must really be long range planning 
since have been getting the same 
answer with no improvement for five 
years! 

Happily, some of the domestic air- 
lines are aware of the problem, TWA and 
Americ.n particularly, and are making 
plans to handle this type of traffic at their 
new terminals. We certainly hope 
the ot lines follow suit. The advent 
of the ivts has accented public awareness 
of the ‘ime lost in getting to and from 
large ‘--minals and we feel this will lead 
to incr-ased use of air taxis. In fact, it 
alreac is. The airlines must realize the 
proble and plan for convenient transfer 
from taxis, corporate and private air- 
craft heir own ships just as they plan 
adhe er from cars, buses and ordinary 
axic: 

SAMUEL FREEMAN, President 

Somerset Air Service, Inc. 

Somerset Airport, NJ. 
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»vember AIRLIFT cites TWA as 
t in on time performance for 
ith the 707 jets, 37.9 as against 
Airlines 36.1. Upon adding the 
nns for TWA 0-5 minutes late 
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(12.2) and 6-15 minutes late (15.7) it re- 
sults in 27.9. 

How about a big correction notice in 
the next issue just to keep the record 
straight and me happy? 


G. T. Bradley 

District Sales Manager 
American Airlines 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ed. Note: Looks like somebody goofed. 
Thanks for setting the record straight. 


More Bouquets for AIRLIFT 


To the Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed your maga- 
zine and how completely newsworthy I 
have found the new issues of AJRLIFT 
to be. You and your fine organization are 
certainly to be commended for the thor- 
oughness of your reportorial services. 


IRVING M. BUCKLEY 
Executive Vice President 
Trans Caribbean Airlines 
New York, N.Y. 


Take a Lesson 


To the Editor: 


One area of A/RLIFT’s impressiveness 
has been left unpraised. Nothing has been 
said about its value to those of us who 
intend to make air transportation our 
future. In the last four years I have 
worked to build a background for an air- 
line career. Reading is the only way to 
do this when actual work experience is 
denied because of college schedules. 

AIRLIFT, in its comprehensive scope 
and continued examinations of airline and 
general air transport activities (as in the 
article on airline labor), has suddenly 
provided the student with an invaluable 
tool—something that gives both the infor- 
mation and the insight into the underly- 
ing issues. The magazine can be kept and 
used over and over again in the personal 
and school research projects that spring 
up continually. 

AIRLIFT thus fills a need that is per- 
haps not readily discernible. An EAL 
district sales manager mentioned to me 
that a “tremendous lack of management 
potential” has been produced by the 
rapid expansion of front office forces. I 
believe that the people needed to fill man- 
agement positions will come from the na- 
tion’s universities in ever-increasing num- 
bers, and, if their education can be effec- 
tively pointed toward eventual top airline 
management, the whole of air transport is 
bound to be benefited in the end. Your 
magazine is, from my own experience, 
very important to this “pointing.” 

I suggest that future issues explore the 
airlines occasionally with this educational 
information in mind. The efforts of the 
airlines to build their needed management 
potential are surely of great interest to 
today’s management candidates. An in- 
tense desire to learn should always be 
cultivated as much as possible, and the 
dynamic nature of commercial aviation 
makes it much more imperative for this 
industry. 

AIRLIFT has graduated from the spe- 
cialized news magazine field and has be- 


Se 


come the journal of all air transport. 
Along with the men who are commercial 
aviation, it also serves those who will be. 
And I feel confident that this service wili 
be most vital to our industry. Certainly 
it can be added to your many contribu- 
tions to the complex whose name you 


bear. 
Thomas R. Oliver 
4952 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


BOOKS 


Aviation Directory—The Fall-Winter 
1959-1960 edition of the World Aviation 
Directory, listing more than 30,000 execu- 
tives, companies and aviation products, is 
available from American Aviation Publi- 
cations, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 
5, D.C. Price: $10 in U.S. and Canada; 
$11 elsewhere. The Directory reflects a 
63% change in key personnel, company 
and product listings over the past six 
months, departmentalizes air transport, 
manufacturing (aircraft, missiles, compo- 
nents), special services, government and 
international aviation. 





When & Where 
DECEMBER 


Dec. I—ICAO, Facilitation Division, Rome (3 
weeks). 

Dec. 2—Aeronautical Radio Inc. 
search Corp., board of directors 
Washington. 

Dec. 3—Flight Engineers, exec. committee meet- 
ing, New York. 

Dec. 7-9—ATA procedures sub committee on 
reservations, ATA conference room, Wash- 
ington. 

Dec. 8-9—ATA passenger tariff committee, ATA 
conference room, Washington. 

Dec. 8-9—ATA personnel relations conference 
meeting, Lexington Hotel, New York. 

Dec. 8-9—Southwest Society of Aircraft Material 
& Process Engineers, Ist aerospace finishing 
symposium, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. 

Dec. IS—ATA board of directors, ATA con- 
ference room, Washington. 

Dec. 17—Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Wright Brothers lecture, Natural History 
Bidg., Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 


JANUARY, 1960 


Jan. 1t1-I5—SAE annual meeting inci. aviation 
sessions, Sheraton Cadillac & Statler Hotels, 
Detroit. 

Jan. 12-13—ATA air express committee, Lex- 
ington Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 1416—Agricultural Aircraft Assn., [0th 
annual convention, El Mirador Hotel, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

Jan 20-2i—Airport Operators Council, 
of directors meeting, Statler Hotel, 
ington. 

Jan.  25-28—Institute of the 
Sciences, annual meeting, Hotel 
York. 

Jan. 26—ICAO, 
regional air 
weeks). 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Feb. 24—ICAO, European-Mediterranean/Com- 
munications /rules of the air & air traffic 
services meeting, Paris (2/2 weeks). 
Feb.—Flight Engineers, board meeting, 


York. 
MARCH, 1960 
March 10-l!—Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
flight propulsion meeting (classified), Cleve- 


land. 
March 14—ICAO, fifth North Atlantic Ocean 


stations conference, The Hague (2 weeks). 
APRIL, 1960 


5-8—SAE national aeronautic meeting, 
Commodore, New York. 


& Arinc Re- 
meeting, 


board 
Wash- 


Aeronautical 
Astor, New 


Third Africa-Indian Ocean 
navigation meeting, Rome (4 


New 


April 
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LIQUIDOMETERS 
MEASURE THE 
VITAL FLUIDS 
OF THE DC-8 


FUEL The Liquidometer Fuel Gaging System on the 











DC-8 measures fuel weight directly. It senses fuel 
density with a LIQUIDensitometer*, fuel volume with 





conventional capacitor type tank units, and combines 
the two measurements to indicate the true weight of 
fuel remaining. Ordinary compensated capacitor type 





gages only guess at fuel weight. They depend on the 





unpredictable relationship between fuel density and 





dielectric—can be in error by as much as 5%. 


*Liquidometer trademark for its electric hydrometer. 


ENGINE OIL Liquidometer Oil Gages for the DC-8 are , 


capacitor type gages, each comprising an indicator- 





power unit and a capacitor type tank unit. The system 





is fully transistorized. Bridge and amplifier circuitry is 





housed within the 2-inch diameter indicator case. 


HYDRAULIC OIL A simple float type Liquidometer 
gaging system indicates the liquid level in the hydraulic ¥ 
fluid reservoir. The gage operates on the ratiometer 














principle; features reliability with simplicity. al 





oMET ED For additional information about any of these 


= ---of Pe quality Liquidometer gaging systems, write 
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LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YOFK 


Liquidometer True Weight Gaging Systems — service-proven on thousands of military aircraft — are installed on DC-8s for 
ALITALIA ° JAPAN AIR LINES ° KLM-ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES ° SAS SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
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Air Freight Up 
Despite Strike 


Quietest Thrust 
Increase Yet 


Mr. Q. Keeps 
A Promise 


GPFI Decision 
Still Months Away 


Jet Shops 
Underway 
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Air freight was hit hard by the steel strike and resultant auto factory shut- 
downs, but revenues are still almost 22% ahead of last year. Cargo officials had 
predicted a 22.88% gain this year over 1958. Estimate would have been exceeded 
substantially if it hadn’t been for steel strike. 


Don’t be surprised if major equipment modernization comes soon at Capital 
Airlines, involving interim leasing of DC-6Bs and DC-7s. 


One big reason for United Air Lines’ success in early DC-8 operations was 
an unannounced “crash” program to switch to the 13,500 Ib. version of the Pratt & 
Whitney JT3C-6 engines with new inlet guide vanes. Project was expensive, cost close 
to $500.000. Engines were changed at UAL’s San Francisco base upon delivery from 
Douglas and every DC-8 entered service with the extra 2,000 lbs. of thrust. Result: 
higher nonstop transcontinental payload than would otherwise have been possible. 


“Same old story” sums up new CAB appointments. Whitney Gillilland is an 
unknown to airlines, has political background, no regulatory or transportation experi- 
ence. Alan Boyd rates a little better on basis of experience with a state regulatory 
agency. Third appointment, to be made when Chairman Durfee is confirmed for judge- 
ship, will be only for one year, isn’t likely to attract good talent since there’s no assur- 
ance of reappointment for full six-year term. FAA Administrator E. R. Quesada, in his 
role as Presidential adviser, screened hundreds of names looking for non-political 
transport men to fill CAB spots. But éne by one candidates refused to accept or 
wouldn’t divest themselves of conflicting interests. One bright spot: likelihood that 
member Chan Gurney will be named 1960 chairman. 


FAA Administrator Quesada kept his promise that federal aid airport funds 
wouldn't be spent for items unrelated to safety. Here’s how the fiscal 1960 total (see 
page 15) is divided: 38% for runways, 34.1% taxiways and aprons, 16.7% land 
acquisition, 4.1% control towers, 3.8% lighting, 2.1% fencing, marking, roads and 
clearing—and only 1.2% for “other buildings.” 


Another IATA traffic conference won't be held unless there is a wide demand. 
BOAC’s refusal to compromise its lower fare proposals at Honolulu meeting caused 
impasse (AIRLIFT, Nov.). If it remains adamant, another session would be fruitless. 
However, fare war isn’t expected even if there are open rates after Apr. 1. 


That important CAB decision in the General Passenger Fare Investigation is 
still months away. Board has allowed airlines to extend present tariffs until Mar. 31, 
1960, to maintain status quo pending final action. Fare case is now more than three 
years old. 


Past predictions that airports rather than airways would become the biggest 
traffic bottleneck are being borne out. FAA is losing ground in the battle, with hold- 
ing delays of 35 minutes or more not uncommon. One of the worst offenders is 
FAA’s own Washington National Airport. 


More airline turbine overhaul plans are shaping up. TWA management has 
given go-ahead on P&W jet engines, expects to handle JT4s on Boeing Intercontinentals 
from the start. Pan Am’s Idlewild jet overhaul is entering pilot run stage and PAA 
is eyeing contract work for other carriers to help defray costs. American’s jet shop 
has been operating for several months. * 


Big concern among air traffic control experts is trend toward increased ATC 
advisory services by FAA controllers, i.e., substitution of traffic information for 
traffic control. Feeling is it’s not a solution; it increases workload of controllers already 
overburdened in some areas, and must be faced squarely by FAA. Outlook for action, 
however, isn’t altogether dim. Next step will be expansion of positive control to high 
altitude operations in Chicago-Indianapolis area. 
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ROLLS-ROYGE BY-PASS JETS 


are now flying in Boeing 707-420 
and Douglas DC-8 jet airliners 


The by-pass or turbo-fan principle proved by the 
Conway is now generally accepted as the correct formula 
for all high speed subsonic jet transports. 


Conway by-pass jets for civil use will enter 
service in 1960 at 17,500 Ib. guaranteed 
minimum thrust. The Civil Conway is 
being developed to powers over 20,000 
lb. thrust with improved fuel comsumption, 
and will power the Vickers VC. 10. 


The RB. 141 family of by-pass jets (10,000 Ib. 
to 17,500 Ib. thrust) have been designed to 
give the best possible operating economics 
for jet transport aircraft. The RB.141 of 
14,300 Ib. thrust will power later versions of 
the Sud-Aviation Caravelle and the RB.163 
of 10,100 Ib. thrust has been chosen to 
power the Airco DH.121. 


NO@)B iss @) (Gime BY-PASS JETS 


ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LIMITED, BOX 1400, ST. LAURENT, MONTREAL 9, P. Q. 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND 


AERC) ENGINES * MOTOR CARS * DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * ROCKET MOTORS * NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
AIRLIFT 








NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


CPA-TCA DC-8 Agreement Revealed 

Canadian Pacific Airlines’ order for four Douglas DC-8s 
was placed after agreement was negotiated with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines for a joint servicing arrangement cover- 
ing the turbojet equipment of the two Canadian carriers, 
AIRLIFT learned. Thus, operation of the same type of 
equipment, including Rolls-Royce Conway engines, will 
net important savings in maintenance costs for the two 
carriers. Overhaul of CPA’s engines will be performed in 
Montreal. The four planes will cost $6 million each, and 
CPA optioned five more. 

Vancouver-based CPA had all but signed up for Boeing 
707s when negotiations with TCA were consummated and 
the switch made to DC-8s to coincide with the TCA order. 
Another important phase of the agreement provides for 
CPA’s use of TCA’s simulator equipment in crew training. 

The Canadian government approved the agreement. 


New on the Order Books 

Allegheny Airlines: tentative agreement with Napier 
Engines Inc. for five Convair 540s with Napier Eland 
turboprops, with options for several more. 

Sabena: four Sud Aviation Caravelles, options on four 
more, raising total of firm Caravelle sales to 59. 

New York Airways: option on first five 25-passenger 
Vertol 107 turbine helicopters for delivery in early 1961. 
Cost: $470,000 each plus engines (GE CTS58s). 

Scandinavian Airlines System: two intercontinental Con- 
vair 600s (in addition to seven ordered by SAS and Swiss- 
air Sept. 30). 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacion: three de Havilland 
Comet 4Cs for $14 million, two to be delivered this month, 
the third in mid-1960. 

Northwest Airlines: eight Lockheed Electras at $52,- 
239,900, raising its fleet to 18; first to be delivered Jan. 1, 
balance by August. 

National Airlines: three Electras, increasing fleet to 15. 
Delivery: Sept.-Oct., 1960. 


a Steps into Noise Problem 
deral Aviation Agency has moved in on the aircraft 
: problem, as predicted last month by A/JRLIFT. It has 
osed noise abatement rules for Los Angeles Inter- 
nal Airport, and although it emphasized that the action 
surely local, other moves can be expected. The New 
area undoubtedly will be next. 
2 proposal establishes a new traffic pattern, five miles 
lius and covering all altitudes below 2,000 ft., for 
ig and departing aircraft. Approaching planes must 
iin at least 1,500 ft. as long as practicable; planes 
: off must climb to 1,500 ft. as quickly as possible. 
ential runways in no-wind conditions are 25L and 
king jets out over the Pacific. Jets on westerly 
iches to these runways must observe the 3-degree ILS 
path between outer marker and touchdown. FAA 
‘sized it was not abrogating “the authority of the 
n command,” who still has final say on runway use. 
ver, any pilot not following the plan must file a 
with FAA within 48 hrs. Deadline for comment on 
roposal is Dec. 17. 


Turbofans for Noise Reduction, Pyle Says 
the first such statement to come from a FAA official, 
\y Administrator James T. Pyle said airlines should 
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use the extra power from upcoming turbofan engines to 
alleviate the noise problem. The turbofan’s promises of 
greater thrust and quieter takeoffs “will be realized only 
if the gross load of the airplane is not significantly in- 
creased,” he stated, adding that airlines must “resist this 
temptation.” Similar statements were made recently by 
Airport Operators Council and Port of New York Authority. 

Pyle also warned that the last extension from 8,400 
ft. to 10,500 ft. of maximum runway length under the 
federal aid airport program “is our final figure.” No future 
aid will go for runways exceeding that maximum, he said. 


1960 Airport Aid Outlined 

A total of 288 airport projects will share apportion- 
ment of $57,076,702 under the fiscal 1960 federal aid 
airport program, FAA said. Total voted by Congress under 
the stop-gap two-year extension of the program was $63 
million, but almost 40% of the FAA Administrator’s $15 
million discretionary fund has been held back to take 
care of “contingencies and increasing construction costs.” 
Fiscal 1959 program, leaving no leeway for price increases, 
divided $63.6 million among 358 airports. Biggest 1960 
share: California, $6,169,737, for 17 fields. 


AA Reorganizes; Rheinstrom Resigns 

Major changes in American Airlines’ management struc- 
ture, including naming of G. Marion Sadler to the new 
post of v.p. and general manager and resignation of 
Charles A. Rheinstrom as executive v.p.-sales, have been 
placed in effect. President C. R. Smith said senior man- 
agement members will concentrate on long-range planning, 
while younger officers conduct the day-to-day business. 

Reporting to Smith are Sadler, former v.p.-passenger 
sales service; W. J. Hogan, executive v.p.-finance and 
planning; O. M. Mosier, executive v.p.-industry planning; 
George Spater, executive v.p. and general counsel; C. W. 
Jacob, senior v.p.-public affairs; Willis Player, v.p.-public 
relations. 

Three new vice presidents, reporting to Sadler, are R. 
L. Fitzpatrick, v.p.-sales and services; F. J. Mullins, v.p.- 
field activities; Melvin Brenner, v.p.-schedules and equip- 
ment utilization. The controller and officers in charge of 
personnel, flight, technical services and organizational 
planning also report to Sadler. C. R. Speers, who has been 
senior v.p.-sales, was given special responsibilities for 
advertising. 

Rheinstrom, whose resignation came as a surprise, will 
return to J. Walter Thompson, the advertising agency 
where he was v.p. and director before rejoining AA in 
April 1958. There was speculation at that time that he 
might be groomed to succeed Smith as president. 

In another action, Carter L. Burgess, president of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry and former president of TWA, 
was elected to AA’s board of directors. 


Railroad Invests in FTL 

New York Central Railroad bought $5 million of 542% 
convertible notes of The Flying Tiger Line, and the cargo 
carrier will draw down the proceeds in 1961 for purchase 
of more planes. Notes are convertible to common stock at 
$20 per share for 10 years and $25 for five years there- 
after. Planes to be purchased will be in addition to the 
10 Canadair CL-44 turboprop freighters already on order 
at a cost of $51 million. 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 





IATA Bars Manufacturers 


Strained relations between aircraft manufacturers and 
International Air Transport Assn. have reached the break- 
ing point, with IATA’s executive committee asking plane 
makers of five nations not to attend future annual general 
meetings. U.S. manufacturers said they would comply. 
IATA’s paid staff has been blamed for the bad relations 
with the companies (AIRLIFT, Nov.). 

In a letter to Aerospace Industries Assn., Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, French, Dutch and Canadian 
manufacturers, IATA director general Sir William Hildred 
said companies had cooperated at the last two AGMs 
by confining their formal entertainment to a single joint 
function. However, he added, at Tokyo in October “activi- 
ties of certain manufacturers gave rise to considerable 
adverse comment. Airline presidents found they could 
not venture into the hotel lobby without being accosted 
by manufacturers’ representatives; when they wished to 
speak amongst themselves . . . they could not do so, and 
they questioned whether the AGM was the appropriate 
time for contact with manufacturers”. Therefore, the execu- 
tive committee, after “considerable soul searching”, decided 
at Tokyo to ask manufacturers to stay away from future 
meetings, he said. 


Texas Intrastate Line Planned 


A new intrastate carrier, Lone Star Airlines, plans to 
open frequent service early next year between Dallas and 
Houston with Convair 240s purchased from American Air- 
lines. David M. Segal, Denver financier, is principal stock- 
holder. Fare will be $10.80 plus tax (scheduled airlines’ 
day coach rate is $14.50 plus tax). Commuter tickets—10 
seats on each flight available on a first-come-first-served 
basis—will be sold at 5% discount in books of 10. Hilton 
and American Express credit cards are to be honored. 


Boeing, Vertol Talk Merger 


Boeing Airplane Co. and Vertol Aircraft Corp. are to 
negotiate for acquisition of Vertol by Boeing. The deal 
would give Boeing, maker of long-range jet transports, 
entry into the short-haul field. The helicopter manufacturer 
would be a division of Boeing. Vertol’s present manage- 
ment and present location, Morton, Pa., would be retained. 
Issuance of two Boeing shares for three of Vertol is 
planned. Boards of directors of each company and Vertol 
stockholders must approve the deal. 


AA to Use 707 Speed Wing 


A new speed wing modification for the Boeing 707 
and the previously announced conversion to turbofan 
engines will result in a quieter “second generation” trans- 
port with speed in excess of 635 mph., American Airlines 
said. Conversion of AA’s 707-123s to the new wing and 
engine will cost $1.3 million per plane. Cost of converting 
the 707-023 (AA's designation for the Boeing 720) to the 
turbofan will be less because the speed wing feature will 
be an integral part of the plane. 

Wing modification includes installation of a glove or 
“falsie” fibreglass leading edge between the inboard pylons 
and the fuselage, providing a greater cross-section area to 
the wing. First 707-123B will be ready for flight in Novem- 
ber 1960; program will be completed in August 1961. 
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Frontier to Cut Service 


Some routes awarded it by CAB in the Seven States 
Case aren’t producing, Frontier Airlines says, adding that 
it will reduce service Jan. 1 and will ask Board permission 
to suspend the poorest segments. During the past year, 
FAL started new or additional service to 25 cities in four 
states. CAB estimated FAL’s subsidy need at $1,365,864 
a year, but the airline says that with current low levels of 
passenger traffic it requires two and a half times that 
amount. 


FAA Fines Airlines, Pilots 


Recent FAA fines include: Pan American World Air- 
ways, $1,000 for maintenance failure which immediately 
preceded loss of two wheels from a Boeing 707 on takoff 
from Idlewild July 11; PAA pilot R. L. Buelteman, $100, 
for landing a Stratocruiser on a closed runway at Honolulu 
May 21. He had been cleared to land on Honolulu Inter- 
national’s runway 8, but in bad weather and visibility set 
the plane down on intersecting Hickam AFB runway 7. 

Also, Regina Cargo Airlines, $1,000 for putting a C-46 
carrying 30 Marines back into the air after an engine 
required unscheduled servicing with 22% gallons of oil 
(engine later found to have lost an exhaust valve); National 
Airlines pilot C. T. Bowes Jr., $100, for violating reserved 
airspace over the White House. 


Briefs 


First Boeing 720 made its first flight on Nov. 23, 
weeks ahead of schedule. American has ordered 25, United 
18, Irish Air Lines three. Meanwhile, the Boeing 707-220 
was approved by FAA for airline operation. Braniff, the 
only carrier that has ordered the plane, which is a 707-120 
with the larger JT4A-3 engines, will put it in domestic 
service Dec. 20. 

Canadair’s CL-44 turboprop freighter made its first flight 
last month. First planes are side loaders for RCAF. Swing- 
tail versions have been ordered by Slick, Seaboard & 
Western and Flying Tigers. 

A United Air Lines engineering team is studying Sud 
Aviation’s short/medium range Caravelle for possible pur- 
chase within 90 days, UAL president W. A. Patterson said. 

A $20 million credit was approved by Export-Import 
Bank for Sabena, covering purchase of five Boeing 7(7s, 
plus 16 spare Pratt & Whitney engines and other equip- 
ment. Eximbank assumes $12 million, seven banks guar- 
antee $6 million, and Boeing and United Aircraft $1 
million each. 

A $56 million construction program was launched at 
LaGuardia Field, which will have a single-runway opera- 
tion for most of 1960 due to work in progress. Airlines 
are switching about 82 daily flights to Idlewild and New «tk. 

Beech Aircraft announced consumer list prices for tl ree 
1960 executive aircraft models: eight-place twin Super C 18, 
$126,000; six-place HSO Twin Bonanza, $95,500; six-p/ ice 
DS50C Twin Bonanza, $83,000. 

Aeronautical Radio Inc. on Dec. 2 marks its 30th ar o- 
versary—an outstanding 30-year span of contribution to all 
segments of aviation, 

Stanley L. Seltzer resigned as executive director of Ai 
Traffic Control Assn., effective Jan. 15, to rejoin Air Traas- 
port Assn. as asst. director-air navigation and traffic control. 
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THE 


1PE OF THE FUTURE 


The wing 


is free 


to do its job 


because... 





th 63 ‘ n g i n eS Here is the aircraft design of the future— 
with its clean, uncluttered wing and rear. 
mounted engines. Among its many ad- 

. vantages: 

are | Nn { 2 e Wing has higher lift and lower drag— 
assuring superior airfield performance 
and better high mach characteristics 
e Full-span leading edge lift devices and 


s 
th e rl g ht uninterrupted flaps 
‘ e No tanks or fuel lines in turbine disc 


areas 
e Better performance margins and unique 


pl ace - payload/range capabilities 
, . e Greatly reduced cabin noise—through- 

out 
eNo handling problems in critical 
“engine out” situations 
e High-set engines practically eliminate 
debris intake risk 
e Simpler maintenance from better sys- 
tems access 
e Reduced engine mounting structural 
difficulties 

With all these—and many other— 
advantages, rear-mounted engines repre- 
sent a momentous step forward in jet 
age design. 

For complete data, contact Christopher 
Clarkson, U.S. representative, 10 Rock- 

efeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





t Four rear-mounted Rolls-Royce Conway By-Pass Turi ojets 
LAN 


Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd., Weybridge, England » Member Company of the Vickers Group 





“We're Proud of Douglas’ Record 





of Aircraft Dependability” 


AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE SPECIFIED FOR ALL DC-8s 


From the dauntless DC-3 to the sleek new jet-powered DC-8, 
Douglas Aircraft Company has established an enviable reputa- 
tion for designing and producing aircraft of outstanding 
dependability. 


Aeroquip, too, is known for products of outstanding depend- 
ability. We, at Aeroquip, are proud of our long association 
with Douglas as a supplier of fluid line components. Aeroquip 
High Performance Hose Lines, Self-Sealing Couplings and 
Precision Tube Assemblies have been specified for every DC-8 


aircraft now on order by 18 certified air lines throughout the 
world. 

Aeroquip’s extensive engineering experience and production 
capability help to simplify design and development of fluid 
systems for aircraft/missile manufacturers. 

And the inherent time-saving and money-saving advantages 
of Aeroquip products make them ideal for commercial and 
corporate aircraft fluid system maintenance programs. 


How can Aeroquip help you? 


XD 


Aero 


Tefi 
usot 
Fittir 
temr 


p 666 Hose Lines of 
vith patented* Re- 
“super gem’’ 
serve special high- 
ture applications. 


Aeroquip 601 High Perform- 
ance Hose Lines and Reus- 
able “little gem” Fit- 
tings are used on engine 
fuel and lube oil systems. 





Aeroquip 5420 Self-Sealing 
Couplings are used on re- 
frigerant lines of the DC-8's 
air conditioning system, 





Aeroquip Precision Formed 
Tubing with integral hose 
fittings achieves exceptional 
weight savings and elimi- 
nates potential leak points. 





Marman V-Band Couplings, 
Channel Band Couplings, 
Instrument Mount Clamps 
and Band Clamps are used 
on the Douglas DC-8. 


: \eroquip 


GREAT BRITAIN 


or Flexible Hose Lines, Industrial and Aircraft Applications 
SUPER OIL SEALS & GASKETS, LTD., Birmingham Factory Centre, 
Kings Norton, Birmingham, England 


GERMANY 
AEROQUIP G.m.b.H., Baden-Baden, Germany 
JAPAN 
THE YOKOHAMA RUBBER CO., LTD., Otemachi Bidg., 4, 1-chome, 
Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CANADA 
AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., Toronto 19, Ontario 
U.S.A. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, Jackson, Michigan; 
Western Division, Burbank, Cal., Marman Division, Los Angeles, Cal. 


r Self-Sealing Couplings, Marman Products and Load Control Equipment 
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Cross-section of Jet-Tred show- 
ing fabric reinforcement that 
equalizes modulus between 
cord body and tread for re- 
duced heat build up and a 
cooler running, longer wearing 
tire. Reinforcement improves 
tread retention by distributing 
stresses, checks formation of 
standing waves by restricting 
casing and resists cutting and 
puncturing. 
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Safety runs deep in 


ET-TRED 
— _ HOMPSON 


... the retread that 
gives up to 50% 
more landings for 
jetliners 


Two important Thompson innovations in retread 
construction . . . fabric reinforcement and greater tread 
depth . . . combine to improve tire safety, protect 
casings for longer service and increase number of 
landings per tread by up to 50%. Fabric reinforcement 
acts as an insulator to reduce heat build up and permit 
tire to run cooler and resist abrasion. It keeps cuts from 
growing and penetrating casing. With extra tread 
depth of Thompson's patented slotted design that 
provides greater tire surface contact with runways, 
Reinforced Jet-Tred* stays on the plane longer, 
reduces costly downtime and schedule interruption, 


protects expensive casings for additional retreading 


THOMPSON 
AIRCRAFT TIRE CORPORATION 


© e 530 Ray Street 
South San Francisco, Calif Miami 48, Florida Freeport, New Yor 
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Rate Split Delays Mail Lift 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


L OPES FOR IMMEDIATE full-scale expansion of first- 
class mail by air have been exploded. 

Cause of the explosion: the rates the airlines were asked 
to accept for nonpriority mail. And unless there’s a com- 
plete about-face by the Post Office or the carriers, the ex- 
pansion plans will be laid aside for the time being. 

That they will be implemented next year is a good pos- 
sibility. The PO has little choice: railroads continue to drop 
mail-carrying trains. 

As shown in the accompanying PO tables obtained by 
AIRLIFT, the plans call for addition of 70 pairs of long- 
haul points. There will also be six short-haul routes, plus 
service to Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

It adds up to 34,500 tons (in addition to tonnage on 
present experimental routes, which would continue) a year 
and a net increase of 43,324,000 ton-miles. At an average 
of 19¢ a ton-mile, this would mean $8.2 million more to 
the airlines. Last year, the trunks hauled 16 million ton- 
miles on experimental routes and received $3 million at the 
19¢ average. These routes are New York-Chicago, Washing- 
ton-Chicago, from New York, Washington and Chicago to 
Florida, San Diego-Seattle, and local service lines. 

The 19¢ figure, however, was the stumbling block. It’s 
the rate offered by CAB for the expanded program, and is 
made up of 50% of the present line-haul rate for air ail 
and 50% of the terminal handling charge. But most «. lines 
objected, pointing out, for example, that it costs just as much 
to handle nonpriority mail in a terminal as air mail. Their 
rate proposals range from 24¢ to more than 27¢. 

In order to get the program moving, the carriers said 
they would accept a temporary rate, subject to retroactive 
readjustment, while CAB attempted to iron out the differ- 
ences. But the PO said it would only accept an 18-month 
interim final rate, not subject to readjustment. 

Also, the PO says this mail is to travel space-available, 
and the airlines want to make sure this rule is uniformly 
applied. One proposed a regulation prohibiting any line 
from carrying it on any other basis. Another pointed out 
that the PO requires nonpriority mail to be carried within 
a rel. tively short time after delivery or that it be returned 
to the PO at the carrier's expense. 

Th is, barring sudden change, it now looks like CAB will 
proce-d with a full rate hearing in January, results of which 
probs ‘ly won’t be known until spring. 

Win the logjam is finally broken, here are the types 
of no priority routes planned: 

Lo. g-haul continental: 70 pairs of points, producing 
28,90) tons and 42.4 million ton-miles yearly. 

Shcrt-haul: These six routes are Chicago-Minneapolis, 
St. L. .uis-Kansas City, Pittsburgh-Detroit, Atlanta-Tampa, 
Wash: .gton-Boston, Cincinnati-Nashville. They add up to 
4,900 ‘ons and 1.4 million ton-miles. 

Off-shore: Seattle-Alaska, San Francisco-Honolulu, New 
York-an Juan, and Miami-San Juan, 709 tons and 1.3 mil- 
lion \. n-miles. 
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Estimated Annual Volume of First Class Mail 
Potentially Available for Air Transportation 
Dispatched From and Arriving At... 
































NEW YORK 
Arriving Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles Tons Ton-Miles 
Atlanta 411.95 313,906 725.45 552,793 
Minneapolis 331.65 338,283 826.10 842 622 
St. Louis 403.70 358 486 1,034.00 918,192 
Kansas City . 313.50 346,104 716.65 791,182 
Denver 196.35 320,443 315.70 515,222 
Dallas 317.90 439,020 792.55 1,094,512 
Seattle 91.30 220,307 297.55 717,988 
Portiand, Ore. 72.60 177,653 356.40 872,111 
San Francisco 432.85 1,116,753 1,267.20 3,269,376 
Los Angeles 628.65 1,552,136 1,597.20 3,943,487 
Total 3,200.45 5,183,091 7,928.80 13,517,485 
LOS ANGELES 
Arriving Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles Tons Ton-Miles 
Denver 195.80 166,234 239.80 203,590 
Kansas City 100.10 136,937 86.35 118,127 
St. Louis 112.75 179,385 155.65 639 
Chicago 807.95 1,414,720 387.20 677,987 
Boston 171.60 447 876 158.95 414,860 
New York .. 1,597.20 3,943,487 628.65 . 1,552,136 
Philadelphia 151. 363,302 166.65 293 
Washington 292.05 674,636 224.40 518,364 
lL er 220.55 274,585 281.05 907 
New Orleans .. 88.00 148,016 116.05 195,196 
Miami ; 78.20 505 91.30 234,093 
Total 3,815.45 7,949,683 2,536.05 4,912,192 
DALLAS 
Arriving Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles Tons Ton-Miles 
Chicago 487.85 387,841 222.75 177,086 
New York 792.55 1,094,512 317.90 439,020 
Philadelphia ‘ 90.20 117,531 105.60 137,597 
Washington ...... 166.10 196,496 124 30 147,047 
Miami salen 57.75 76,172 53.35 70,369 
Los Angeles 281.05 349,907 220.55 274,585 
San Francisco 193.60 285,947 172.15 254,266 
Total 2,069.10 2,508 406 1,216.60 1,499,970 
NEW ORLEANS 
Arriving Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles Tons Ton-Miles 
Miami 50.05 34,685 82.50 57,172 
Los Angeles 116.05 195,196 88.00 148,016 
San Francisco . 79.75 152,642 68.75 131,588 
Total 245.85 382,523 239.25 336,776 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Arriving Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles Tons Ton-Miles 
Boston 114.95 134,95! 79.75 93,626 
New York 826.10 842,622 331.65 338,283 
Philadelphia ae 122.10 120,024 75.90 74,610 
Washington, D.C. . 192.60 179,311 84.15 78,344 
Seattle 60.50 84 640 76.45 106 954 
Portland 43.45 62,003 49.50 70,636 
Total 1,359.70 1,423,551 697.40 762,453 





Continued on page 22 
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Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Seattle 
Portiand 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


DENVER 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 
60,416 


Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles 
69.85 





1,724,379 


1,251,572 





Denver 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Dallas 
New Orleans 
Miami 


Total 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 


156.20 
79.20 
89.65 

640.20 

139.15 

1,267.20 

117.70 

232.10 

172.15 
68.75 
61.05 


Departing 


Tons 


166.10 


Ton-M 


158,79 
90,34 
186, 1 
4%, 10 
297.15 
1,116.75 
288 86 
380,25 
285.94 
152,642 
175.3 





3,023.35 6,680,455 





Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Washington, D.C. 


Denver 

Seattle 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


ST. LOUIS 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 
146 685 
918,192 
129,753 
162,135 
64,432 
51,480 
42°76! 
186,186 
247 639 


Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles 
96.80 101,640 


43.45 
89.65 
112.75 179,385 





1,955.25 1,949,263 


1127.50 1,200,745 





Denver 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Washington 


Total 


SEATTLE 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Mile 
61,650 


46 258 
76,989 





1,698,680 


739,203 








Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Denver 
Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


KANSAS CITY 
Arriv ng 

Tons Ton-Miles 

94,547 

791 ‘182 

100,58! 


Departing 

Tons T n M es 
77.00 97,328 
313.50 346,104 
87.45 91,910 
107.25 101,244 
109.45 60.416 
30.25 47 523 
40.15 61,75! 
79.20 119,354 
100.10 136,937 





1,335.40 1,479,576 


944.35 | 062,567 


Denver 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Washington 


Total 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Arriving 
T >n-Mile 





1,728,474 





Chicago 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 

Dallas 

Seattle 
Portiand, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


PHILADELPHIA 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 


982.30 657,159 
75.90 
116.05 
87.45 
47.85 
105.60 
19.25 
15.40 
114.40 
166.65 


Departing 

Tons Ton-Miles 
701.80 469 504 
122.10 120,024 
157.85 129,753 
95.70 100,581 
39.05 61 621 
90.20 117,531 
36.30 87,229 
22.00 53,262 
117.70 297,193 
151.25 363,302 





1,730.85 1,904,870 


1,533.95 1,800,000 





Atlanta 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Seattle 


Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 
243.65 133,277 
84.15 78,344 
133.65 96,094 
107.25 101 244 
66.00 8 


Departing 
Tons 
309.65 
192.60 
225.50 
188.10 
117.70 
166.10 
107.80 
88.00 
232.10 
292.05 


674 636 





1,200.10 1,695,794 


1,919.60 


2.760.154 





Boston 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Denver 

Dallas 

Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


CHICAGO 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 


635.80 
701.80 
190.30 


Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles 
831.05 713,872 
982.30 657,159 
353.10 209,035 
273,973 


807.95 





2,807,795 


4,691.50 5,345,972 





New Orleans 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Total 


MIAMI 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 
82.50 57,172 
53.35 70,369 
91.30 234,093 
62.70 175,309 


Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles 
50.05 34,685 
57.75 76,172 
78.20 200,505 
61.05 170,696 





289.85 536,943 


247.05 482,058 





Chicago 
New York 
Washington 


Total 


ATLANTA 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Miles 


353.10 209,035 
725.45 552,793 
309.65 169,379 


Departing 
Tons Ton-Miles 
190.30 , 
411.95 313,906 
243.65 133,277 





| 388.20 931,207 


845.90 559,841 





Chicago 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Seattle 


Portiand, Ore. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Total 


BOSTON 
Arriving 
Tons Ton-Mile 
713,872 


414,860 


114.95 
139.70 
74.80 
54.45 
36.85 
26.40 
139.15 
171.60 








1,426.15 1,874,841 


1,393.70 


Hourly Breakdown of Outgoing Mail 


10 p.m. 
(Ibs.) 


Bere et 
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1 am. Other H: ors 
(Ibs.) 
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4,192 
2319 
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AA Computer 
To Handle 7,500 


Bookings an Hour 


HAT’S THE “IDEAL” ELECTRONIC reservations 
system? What does a traveler have the right to expect 
from an airline in the way of reservations service? 
American Airlines officials asked themselves these ques- 
tions several years ago. Then they drafted their specs. At 
that time, it wasn’t known whether this “ultimate” could 
ever be achieved. Now it has, AA says. 
The answer: International Business Machines’ SABRE 


(IBM 9090), a completely automatic, centralized reser- ° 


vations system—and the largest electronic processing system 
ever Jevised for business use. It will be able to handle 7,500 
reservations per hour. 

Installation will begin in late 1961, and most AA cities 
will be linked by the end of 1962. When completed, 1,100 
resery tions desks in 61 cities will be connected to one 
comp: ier, located in the New York area, via 10,400 miles 

d phone wires. 

For the completed system, AA will be paying 
million yearly in equipment rental and maintenance. 
ad also been wondering whether the red tape con- 
vith present reservations would bog down the system 
\irline got more and more into mass travel, and 
necessary to operate “no-reservations” flights. Now, 
t C. R. Smith says: “SABRE will permit both mass 
1d personalized reservations service.” 
atic, revolutionary improvements will result from 

system. Examples: 
iachine will keep passengers’ names, phone numbers, 

longer will this information be written on cards, 
in get lost, mis-filed, etc. On a given day, AA now 
iany as 1 million reservations records on file. Aver- 

» to complete the processing of a card, including 

45 minutes. SABRE does it in seconds. 
ows caused by airline clerical errors are avoided. 
led space is opened for re-sale in three seconds. 
‘lling of flights is eliminated. 

g of on-line reservations message via teletype—a 
ous traffic—is eliminated. 
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$5 Million a Year = Instant Reservations 


SABRE (a code name, not an abbreviation) will also: 

Quote fares for most itineraries; maintain and process 
waiting lists; supply information on departure and arrival 
times for the current day’s flights; send teletypes to other 
airlines requesting space, follow up the messages if no 
reply is received, and answer requests for space from other 
airlines; advise agents to check on passengers who have not 
picked up tickets within the time limit; prepare special 
reports on traffic. It could also handle air cargo. 

SABRE consists of three elements: the processing center; 
the network of 10.400 miles of phone lines, and the agent 
sets, or consoles. In one location, instantly available to all 
offices, will be the complete status of all legs of all AA flights 
—seats already reserved, seats available, names, etc. 

Here’s how a typical transaction will be handled: A 
customer calls AA in New York for a seat to Chicago 
“sometime tomorrow.” The agent selects from a file an 
air information card showing all New York-Chicago 
flights, and inserts it in the console. She pushes buttons 
for date of trip and number of seats requested, presses 
an “availability” button and lights show next to the air 
information card, opposite all flights with open seats. 

When the customer makes his choice, the agent pushes 
the “sell” button. The machine then tells her, on a display 
printer, what she has sold—flight, date, number of pas- 
sengers, destination, departure time—and subtracts the 
space from the inventory. 

The agent then uses a typewriter-like keyboard to give 
the machine the passenger’s name, home and _ business 
phones, name of person making the reservation if other 
than the passenger, time limit for ticket pickup. The in- 
formation is displayed on the printer and is transmitted to 
the computer item by item. The computer acknowledges 
receipt of each item by transmitting a reply to the agent, 
who then presses an “end transaction” button. The machine 
then checks the record for completeness and notifies the 
agent of any omissions. If none, it signals “o.k.” 

Throughout this process, the machine monitors the agent, 
and makes it difficult for her to make a mistake. 

Suppose you were in Dallas, and wanted to make a New 
York-Chicago reservation for the following week. The 
same procedure applies. Or suppose you were in Memphis 
and wanted to change your Chicago-Los Angeles space from 
next Thursday to Friday. The Memphis agent gets from the 
machine, in a matter of seconds, your complete record, 
checks availability, and makes the change. Your original 
Thursday seat is available for resale in three seconds. There 
are no messages to be sent, no manual changes in records. 

And suppose, in changing this reservation, the Memphis 
agent makes a mistake. Your name is Berdell, and she asks 
the machine about Burbel. The computer will “deny” that 
it has a Burbel on that flight, but will print out Berdell’s 
name and record. It’s 99.3% accurate in this respect. 

Although SABRE’S cost will be $5 million a year, one 
item alone—making canceled space available for resale 
within three seconds—will go far toward paying for it, AA 
believes. In addition, there will be substantial savings from 
elimination of teletype messages, from elimination of reser- 
vations cards and the work that goes into filing them, and 
from wiping out clerical errors that result in no-shows. 

IBM says that SABRE works in millionths of a second, 
and that ali agent sets could interrogate the computer 
simultaneously, with little delay in the answers. And AA 
says it determined before committing itself for the system 
that “super-reservationists” won't be needed to operate it. 
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Alitalia's 
Big Secret— 
Rags to Riches 


ROME, ITALY—Two men, one a diplomat and 
the other a technician, have been largely respon- 
sible for the phenomenal “rags to riches” trans- 
formation of the Italian air transport industry in 
recent years. These two men, Count Nicolo Caran- 
dini and Bruno Velani, president and general 
manager, respectively, of Alitalia, have built up 
from a heap of postwar confusion an airline which 
is now well on its way to becoming one of Europe’s 
best. 

Carandini, veteran lawyer, diplomat and _poli- 
tician, was closely connected with one of the keys 
to Alitalia’s success before he even became asso- 
ciated with the company. He realized that the best 
way for the war-shattered Italian airline industry 
to get back into shape was to form a close asso- 
ciation with carriers of the victorious nations. 

As ambassador of Italy to the United Kingdom 
he played a large part in having the British govern- 
ment agree to British European Airways taking a 
large shareholding in Alitalia. This early link with 
the British is still paying off. Alitalia recently be- 
came the first continental European carrier to re- 
ceive from the British government traffic rights be- 
tween London and the United States. 

Carandini’s skill as a negotiator has been used 
time and time again by Alitalia to win new con- 
cessions from foreign airlines and governments. 
But his “wheeling and dealing” know-how proved 
particularly valuable when the Italian government 
decided to merge the two Italian airlines that sur- 
vived the industry’s postwar difficulties. There is 
little doubt that Carandini played a major role in 
having Alitalia come out top dog in this merger. 

While Carandini is essentially the front man, 
the man who actually runs the airline is Bruno 
Velani, a hard-headed 30-year veteran of Italian 
airline operations. The 55-year-old executive keeps 
a tight control on all facets of Alitalia’s activities. 
A rare combination of pilot, aeronautical engineer 
and businessman, Velani believes that orderly plan- 
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Besting a pack of 10 contenders which sprang up in the 
wake of WW II, Italy’s bustling airline has 
come of age in a hurry. That’s why they say... . 
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Above: the Italian carrier’s far 
reaching air routes. Left: Count 
Nicolo Carandini, Alitalia’s chief. 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


ning is the key to success in the air transport industry. 

For a small airline to buy a whole variety of aircraft 
and haphazardly open routes to all parts of the world is to 
court disaster, Alitalia’s general manager feels. His policy is 
to extend the airline’s operations gradually in pre-planned 
stages into various world traffic markets of interest. 

The entire development program for the airline is care 
fully blueprinted by a planning department, headed by Piero 
Venturini, which has a position of special importance in 
the Alitalia chain of command. This department, which is 
mainly occupied with planning for developments five years 
hence, exudes optimism. 

The reason for Alitalia’s optimism about the future is pri- 
marily due to the company’s success in the North American 
market. The New York route was one of the few real as 
sets that Alitalia inherited from LAI. In 1958, the first 
full year after the absorption of LAI, Alitalia more than 
doubled the Italian share of transatlantic business. Under 
the energetic direction of Fabrizio Serena, its North Amer 
ican manager, Alitalia last winter increased the number 
of sales offices in the U.S. and Canada from five to 24. 


Hike transatlantic service 

Last summer Alitalia operated two roundtrips daily be 
tween the U.S. and Europe against 10 roundtrips weekly 
a year earlier. The most important feature of last sum 
mer’s North Altantic program was the introduction of Lom 
don as an intermediate between Italy and the U.S. on cer 
tain flights. Alitalia also plans to serve Montreal via Lor 
don whenever the Canadian government is prepared 1 
change its present policy of refusing the Italian c.rtie! 
traffic rights between the British capital and Canada 
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While Alitalia’s business in the North Atlantic is rising 
fast, the carrier continues to enjoy good traffic to and 
from South America, particularly on the Caracas-Europe 
route which it pioneered in 1948. On the Buenos Aires 
route Alitalia’s traffic tends to be adversely affected by the 
unstable political and monetary situations in Brazil and 
Argentina. However, the fact that Italian transport aircraft 
have been flying the South Atlantic for two decades plus 
the large Italian migrant population in South America 
make Alitalia’s situation much better than that of most of 
its competitors. 

Built-in Italian traffic is also a feature of Alitalia’s routes 
to North and East Africa where there are many Italian resi- 
dents. The route to South Africa also shows satisfactory 
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Justry. results, much of it destined for Israel. 

ircraft The latest long-haul route opened by Alitalia links Rome _ 
d is to nonstop with Karachi and then continues to Bombay. 
icy 1s Coordinated schedules enable the company to offer a par- 
lanned ticularly fast through-service from New York to India with 
t. the minimum of stops. Within Europe it has shown im- 

3 Care proved loads since the introduction of 10 Viscounts origi- 






; Piero nally ordered by LAI. 
nce in 
hich is In the beginning: confusion 
Macy realistic Italian observers believe that Italy would 
5 have been better off if, like Germany and Japan, she had 
oar oe not bcen permitted to have an airline industry for several 
eal & years ‘ter the war. Certainly, the immediate post-war years 
e firs Were >t happy ones for the Italian airlines. With its indus- 
e than tries “vastated and a high proportion of its population out 
Under of wok, Italy had many more urgent problems than that 
Amer “ pu ing its airline industry back on its feet. The result 
umber re t all sorts and types of companies came into being 
74 fom -346 onward with the intention of establishing air 
on Service. The two most important carriers were formed with 
subst :tial foreign capital—TWA had a 40% holding in 
ly be Line: \eree Italiane (LAI) while British European Air- 
vw cekly ways ld 40% of Alitalia’s stock. By the early ’fifties these 
: -_ two 2 lines were the only survivors among the 10 or so 
f Lom comp...es which had tried to make a go of it. 
on cef- _ Nei.ner Alitalia nor LAI was in particularly good shape 
a Low = the early fifties. Under the Italian government’s policy 
red to " route allocations, direct competition was not permitted. 
carriet OWe\cr, this system had so many strange features that the 
la two cmpanies found that actually they were tending to 
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compete in certain areas. For example, both airlines were 
authorized to link Italy with Switzerland—aAlitalia serving 
Geneva and LAI Zurich. For North America, the Italian 
government dreamed up an even more illogical arrange- 
ment: LAI was designated to serve the United States while 
Alitalia was given the right to serve Canada. 

Under such conditions, it was hardly surprising that both 
companies found the going tough. It had been clear to 
observers for many years that the only real solution to the 
problems of the Italian airline industry was a merger. The 
government, which still continues the pre-war practice of 
controlling civil aviation through the Defense Ministry, 
took several years to see the advantages of such a consoli- 
dation. 

Furthermore, the two individualistic airlines involved had 
very different ideas on how the merger should be accom- 
plished. The fact that both Alitalia and LAI still had foreign 
stockholders (over the years TWA and BEA had some- 
what reduced their holdings) did not facilitate matters. It 
was not until late 1957 that the merger was accomplished. 

LAI was dissolved and its four Lockheed L-1649s on 
order were handed over to TWA as compensation for the 
U.S. carrier’s stockholding. Most of the LAI top manage- 
ment did not remain with the merged company headed by 
the old Alitalia team of Carandini and Velani. The new 
company, named “Alitalia—Linee Aeree Italiane,” is at 
present 88.75% owned by the Italian government through 
its IRI financial agency. BEA owns 6.75% while 4.50% is 
in the hands of Italian private enterprise. 


4,100 paychecks 


The merger agreement contained “security of employ- 
ment” provisions for LAI personnel and consequently the 
integrated airline had the same number of employes as the 
two constituent companies. Thus, with the taking over of 
LAI, Alitalia increased its personnel from 1,000 to almost 
3,500 and simultaneously moved into the red after several 
years of profitable operations. Personnel now total 4,100 
and the management anticipates that the end of 1959 will 
see Alitalia back in the black. 

Alitalia currently performs all its airframe maintenance 
at Ciampino (the progressive system is used for all aircraft 
except DC-3s), but engine overhaul is done by outside 
contractors. Fiat in Turin overhauls all the airline’s piston 
engines (P&W R1830s, R2800s, and Wright 3350 Turbo 
Compounds) while Alfa Romeo in Naples has just started 
to handle Dart work. Previously Alitalia’s Darts were flown 
by DC-3 to Rolls-Royce’s plant in Derby, England. Plans 
for the overhaul of the Conways in the airline’s DC-8s have 
not been finalized, but probably they will go back to Rolls- 
Royce initially. 

With six DC-8s on order for 1960 delivery and a fleet 
of six DC-7Cs, eight DC-6Bs, three DC-6s, 13 DC-3s, six 
Convair 440s and 10 Viscounts, Alitalia is well equipped 
to take care of its immediate needs. But the management 
is also well aware that it requires some medium jets to 
meet the competition on its routes to South America, South 
Africa and India. And, for its shorter range services, Alitalia 
recently placed orders for eight Sud Aviation’s Mark 3 
Caravelles. Delivery of the first of the small twin-jet trans- 
ports will begin in late May. The second Caravelle will 
be delivered in June and the third in July. 

The Alitalia program to expand its operations is con- 
nected with the over-all Italian need to bring more tourists 
to Italy. In 1958, the Italian trade balance showed a deficit 
of $351 million which was more than offset by “invisible 
exports” of $380 million. Of these “invisible exports” the 
tourist industry provided $329 million. In 1958, 15 million 
tourists visited Italy. The Italian government is shooting to 
double this figure as quickly as possible. In this program 
Alitalia has a vital role to play. 
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Pay Issue 


Bogs Down 


For Pilots 


In Britain 


By DENIS FOLLOWS, M.B.E., B.A., 
Gen. Secy., British Air Line Pilots Assn. 


HE MACHINERY for joint consultation and for settle- 

ment of differences in the air transport industry is the 
best there is in the U.K., yet labour problems are constantly 
disturbing the industry. 

Why? First, while the machinery is good, the human ele- 
ment controlling it on the employer's side often falls down. 
Differences arising at local levels are apt to become magni- 
fied and progress to the national level because of the in- 
ability of management locally to give decisions. This is 
probably common to all nationalized industries where man- 
agement tends to avoid decisions and prefers to “pass the 
buck” up the ladder of command or to an arbitration tri- 
bunal. Use of the arbitration tribunal seems to be consid- 
ered as an effective alternative to negotiation. 

Second, the industry itself is dynamic and problems often 
arise which have to be dealt with on an ad hoc basis. Past 
precedent, while helpful, does not always provide an 
answer. BALPA, like its counterpart in the U.S., now faces 
the problem of crew complement in the jets. The problem 
will most likely be resolved eventually by recourse to the 
constitutional machinery of the National Joint Council. The 
association has let it be known that the Boeing 707 will not 
be flown with a crew comprising fewer than three pilots. 
Carriage of an engineering officer on BOAC aircraft at this 
time presents no problem, if the Corporation wishes to 
carry an engineer, that is its prerogative. 

BOAC to date has opposed BALPA’s desire to carry 
three pilots. BALPA has proposed that the difference be 
referred to an independent tribunal whose decision should 
be accepted by both parties. Why? Because it does not 
want to be forced into a position whereby pressures are 
exerted upon it at the last minute in the Ministry of Labour 
to avoid a stoppage. If problems are tackled in good time, 
if real efforts are made to resolve them, and the available 
machinery is used without the introduction of delaying 
tactics, then stoppages should never occur. 

The greatest source of friction over the years has been 
the introduction of summer and winter schedules, which in 
BEA have biannually produced disputes by the score and 
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almost biannual references to the industrial court. All inti] 
the winter of 1959 have been withdrawn at the last minute 
as the result of a patched up peace. Attempts have een 
made at a pattern of scheduling which becomes restrictive 
on one party or the other, but the problem persists. 

There is no peace on the salary front. BEA promised a 
review of salary structure as of April 1958. None was forth- 
coming. In July 1958 BALPA produced proposals for an 
entirely new pay structure based on productivity. That was 
rejected in April 1959 and revised proposals were submitted 
by BALPA in June. At BOAC, management submitted a 
revised salary structure in December 1958. It was rejected 
by BALPA and counterproposals were submitted in Feb- 
ruary. Both of these issues are unresolved and progress has 
been bogged down in procedural disputes. 

A claim for revised pensions for pilots was submitted in 
April 1957. Agreement was not reached until August 1959, 

Negotiations on practically all terms and conditions of 
service for pilots with the independent airlines broke down 
in 1958. The employers flatly refused to submit the points 
in dispute to arbitration, an action that resulted in their 
being indicted on the National Joint Council for a breach 
of the constitution and their being forced to comply. 

The pilots, not unnaturally, think all this is part of a 
deliberate plan on the part of employers to delay a final 
settlement; any delay, of course, being to their financial 
advantage as, in recent years, the practice of the arbitration 
tribunal has been not to back-date any of its awards. 

It is clear from this brief outline of the problems facing 
BALPA that all is not well on the labour front. There is 
hardly an issue raised which is not a matter of disputation. 
There is a rigidity of approach to these issues, particularly 
by BEA, which makes discussion and negotiation extremely 
difficult. At times one gets the impression that the last 
thing that concerns BEA is getting a settlement. 

This is all very disturbing because the last group of staff 
to be in constant dispute with management are the pilots. 
By virtue of their functions, at least insofar as they are 
captains of aircraft, they are part of management. No doubt 
higher management is concerned about this state of affairs, 
but so far only BOAC has seemed to have approached 
the answer to it, and BOAC, too, has slipped recently. 

This problem of relationship between the pilots and mat 
agement is not peculiar to the U.K. It is common through 
out the world and is one deserving of the closest study by 
the warring factions. It might well be that a meeting be 
tween the two international groups of employers—the Inter 
national Air Transport Assn. and the International Federe 
tion of Air Line Pilots Associations—would be productive 
of ideas for resolving the problem. 
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One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in the world, Bristol 
Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Proteus. A turboprop in the 4,000 hp class, 
the Proteus powers the Britannia airliner, in service with RAF Transport Command 
and ten airlines all over the world. The Proteus is perhaps the most dependable en- 
gine in the air today. It reached an overhaul period of 2,000 hours in under two years 
—a rate of increase never before achieved by any other engine, piston or gas turbine. 


Proteus derivatives have been designed for use as turbo-generator powerplants and 
as marine turbines. 
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THE POWER 
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The Bristol Siddeley Gamma _ rocket 
engine powers the Saunders-Roe Black 
Knight—Britain’s highly successful space 
research vehicle. The Gamma, for a 
dry weight of only 700 Ib, sends Black 
Knight 500 miles up into space. 
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The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus powers 
the world’s fastest naval vessels, the “Brave” 
class Royal Navy patrol boats, built by 
Vosper Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a total 
of 10,500 hp—give these 96 ft boats a 
speed of over 50 knots. 














A Military Transport Exclusive 


AF Phaseout on Assault Transports 
May Scuttle Army's New Aijrlift Plan 


BIG “MISSING LINK” in military air mobility— 

how to move the Army’s heavy and cumbersome 
Engineering Corps support equipment—has been found. 
But the new discovery may die on the vine for want 
of airlift capacity. 

Here’s the situation. In recent studies for the Army 
Engineering Corps, transportation consultants Albert E. 
Blomquist & Associates have come up with ways and 
means of airlifting all present-day Engineering support 
items, even such equipment as 58,200 Ib. GarWood 
cranes and 34,510 Ib. Caterpillar tractors. 

The details on how to do the job have been worked 
out. An estimated $200,000 modification program is all 
that is needed to make this vital phase of Army support 
completely air mobile. Training manuals on how to dis- 
mantle, load, unload and reassemble will be ready early 
next year. The project is ready to move. 

But airlift capacity may prove a snag. For the first 
time, the Army knows what it needs to support its Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC) but finds several of the aircraft 
needed to do the job are on the way out. 

The key aircraft in the program are the Fairchild C-119 
and C-123B and the Lockheed C-130. These would handle 
the air drop, assault landing and first follow-up support. 
Next are the Boeing C-97, Douglas C-124 and C-133 
for phase III or major support operations. 

But analysis by the consultants of USAF’s phase-out 
plans for these types indicates the remaining 400 C-119s 
will become inactive this year. By 1964 the total USAF 
transport inventory will dwindle to 861 planes from 1,763 
last year. 

The study shows this program of phase-out: 

1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


728 400 0 , 

425 420 400 200 0 

400 390 385 375 370 365 

260 340 400 400 390 390 
35 60 88 100 % 94 


1520 1,210 1,273 1,075 861 849 
*(Ed. Note: USAF program calls for 50 C-133s instead of original 
100 


For immediate relief, the consultants propose modifica- 
tion of 600 KC-97s to turboprops at $800,000 per air- 
plane or $480 million over the next four years. 

Another alternative, but more expensive, would call for 
increasing the production rate of the C-130 to maximum 
capacity (20 per month) but this would not produce the 
needed 2,000 aircraft until 1968. The cost would be $6.5 
billion at an annual rate of $900,000. 

Assuming adoption of one-half this program, retention 
of C-119s until 1964 and C-123s until 1966, plus some 
increase in C-133 output and development of a new STOL 
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(the C-127), here’s how the consultants view the needs to 
adequately support STRAC and other airlift demands be- 
tween now and 1967: 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


C-97 ... 600 600 600 600 596 593 590 
C119 728 725 725 500 250 

C-123 425 420 415 412 370 150 
C-124.. 420 418 415 412 370 
Cis .. (STOL) 10 

C-130 200 290 410 530 890 
C-133 


Total 2,408 2,513 2,653 


Also as the result of the study, spearheaded by R. C. 
Navarin, asst. chief, mechanical equipment branch of the 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratory, Ft. 
Belvoir, the Army for the first time will have detailed 
instruction manuals for field use on step-by-step disman- 
tling of field equipment for air mobility. 

Looking toward future development of a modern trans- 
port to replace the C-119 and C-123, the consultants set 
down these general performance and design needs: 
Takeoff field length—1,500 ft. (over 50 ft. obstacle) 
Payload—25,000 Ibs. using 150 n. mi. radius 

21,000 Ibs. using 500 n. mi. radius 
17,000 Ibs. using 750 n. mi. radius 
Cruise speed—net less than 160 knots 
Cargo envelope—maximum dimensions of 280” long, 
wide, 100” high 
Ramp angles—20° for approach 
angle of interference 
Floor loading—uniform at 200 Ibs./sq. ft. 
Ramp ratings—good for axle load of 14,000 Ibs. 
Tiedowns—maximum use of 25,000 Ib. and 10,000 
fittings 
Floor height—Not to exceed 48” above ground 
Footprint pressure—Not to exceed 40 Ibs./sq. in. at 
grass weight. 

Similar data developed for larger (Phase III an 
aircraft revealed these requirements: 

Takeoff field length—5,000 ft. over 50 ft. obstacle 
Payload—65,000 Ibs. for 500 n. mi. radius, 60,00) 
for 750 n. mi. and 50,000 Ibs. for 2,500 n. mi. 
Cargo envelope—max, dimensions 700” long, 144” 

150” high 
Ramp angles—15° for approach and departure, 160° 

of interference 
Integral winch—rated to load 50,000 Ib. vehicle 
Floor loading—200 Ibs./sq. ft.; ramps rated for 2°, 

Ib. axle loads 
Miscellaneous—Ramp load capacity 55,000 Ibs.; use 

25,000 Ib. tiedowns; floor height, 48” maximum; 

print pressure, 48 psi max. 


and departure, 





G.E.’s Lift Fan 


Fersighted air transport promoter: 
JZ 


discloses . . . 


VTOLs 
Pa §=6Must Get 
Military Backing 


e Where does the U.S. aircraft industry stand today on 
L. transport development? 
thin the past 12 months virtually every major aircraft 
facturer has demonstrated increased interest in VTOL. 
e that, they did not show real interest. Today some are 
ng hot and heavy on VTOL; others are merely seek- 
ita on potential propulsion systems. 


hat will it take to move VTOL developmert into 
hardware? 

at is needed now is a major effort. Unless VTOL gains 
iture of a military weapon system, the time scale for 
pment of a VTOL transport could be two or three 
aS long, assuming, of course, that the necessary funds 
be found to finance a civilian or transport VTOL. 


‘ow much is needed to move VTOL development into 
9 

ear: 
ewhere between $100 million and $200 million for 
sion system and airframe. Obviously, with a develop- 
price tag in this area, the “weapon system” type of 
g becomes almost a necessity. 


‘re there sufficient military applications to justify such 
2ram? 
olutely. There are any number of real applications 
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for VTOL. They extend from the very slow speeds to super- 
sonic. In the moderate speed range, obviously are Army 
observation, close ground support, troop and supply mo- 
bility. Also there are missile base support and DEW line 
radar support. In the higher speed category the VTOL 
offers real potential for a fighter-bomber in the mach 2 
range. Such an aircraft also would require a high speed 
military VTOL transport for support. 


© What about the commercial VTOL market? 

Here there are two big areas of potential. The first and 
probably the most needed area for VTOL performance is 
in city center to city center air transport. The second is the 
“family car,” in one version—the combination of today’s 
private auto and private plane, and in a larger model the 
equivalent of what we consider as today’s business or 
executive aircraft. 


® What do you see as the development timetable? 

This, of course, depends on the scope of funding. Assum- 
ing the $100 million to $200 million were made available 
and we start to move right now, we could have a propulsion 
system qualified to fly in 2% years. The complete airframe 
and engine could be developed and production aircraft 
flying in five years. In short, by 1964. 


e Where does GE stand on VTOL propulsion systems? 

We have studied extensively the various approaches such 
as tilt-wing turboprop, clustered turbojets with a cascade 
converter, wingless types using turbofan thrust support, etc. 
and favor an arrangement using a lift fan, diverter valve 
and conventional jet engine. For takeoff, hovering or land- 
ing the lift fan would convert high-energy, small mass flow 
of the jets into low energy, high mass flow. In cruise the 
lift fan would not be operating and the jet engine would 
power the VTOL transport at high subsonic speeds. 


® Js this development now being supported by military 
funds? 

Yes. Only three months ago the Army awarded GE a 
contract covering construction, test and analysis of such 
a lift fan propulsion system. 


© What about jet engines? Will VTOL require changes 
here? 

Only in the addition of such items as the diverter valve 
to direct the jet flow. Such present GE engines as the J85, 
TS58 and T64 used as straight jets would cover the smaller 
thrust categories; the CJ805 the higher thrust regime, and 
I would look for an engine eventually in the mid-thrust 
range of about 6,000 to 8,000 Ibs. 


® What do you see as the VTOL’s contribution to air 
transportation? 

It will finally provide the answer to air service at ranges 
from 100 to 750 miles from city center to city center. 
Instead of 12 hrs. at each end of the journey in travel to 
and from airports, we'd have as little as 15 min. Today the 
trip from Cincinnati to Chicago takes 442 to 5 hrs. With 
VTOL matching current flight times, the journey could be 
cut to two hrs., or less than one-half of what it takes now. 
This is the big improvement to come in air transportation, 
one that is most needed and one that only the VTOL can 
provide. 

I don’t visualize their use as aircraft are operated today. 
The success would be in operating, say a 40-passenger 
VTOL, in the manner that commuter trains operate—on a 
convenient, closely scheduled basis, perhaps as often as 
every half hour, without requiring passengers to have ad- 
vance reservations. 
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One bright day last month, 
Pacific Southwest Airlines 
loaded passengers into its 
first Electra, an act which 
marked the beginning of a 
new era for this bustling, 
intrastate carrier which sees 
an on-time record of 99.2% 
as something to be maintained, 
not shot at. 


Hustling 
PSA Bucks 
Big Lines 
With Low 


Fares and Makes 


wooD 


It Pay Off 


By RICHARD VAN OSTEN 


THERE’S NO SHORTAGE OF AIRLINE sched- 
ules or seats between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Nonstop service consists of 49 daily flights 
each way by United, Western and TWA. Equipment 
includes DC-6s, DC-7s, Connies, Electras, DC-8s 
and 707s. Similarly, there’s no lack of service be- 
tween San Diego and Los Angeles. 

Yet in these markets, bucking this competition, is 
in intrastate operator, Pacific Southwest Airlines, 
that is doing quite well, thank you. 

Against the modern equipment, PSA has been 
flying four DC-4s and hauled 296,000 passengers 
last year—and probably 320,000 this year (in 1949, 
ts first year, PSA carried 15,000). Its on-schedule 
ecord has been as high as 99.2%. And now it’s 
graduating from the 70-seat DC-4s to 92-place (plus 
six-seat lounge) Lockheed Electras. Service with the 
new plane opened last month, and in January PSA 
expects to have an all-Electra operation. 

In carrying 296,000 passengers in 1958, the line 
grossed $3.5 million and netted $260,000 after taxes. 
Revenue and net are expected to gain 5% to 10% 
this year. 

PSA’s success, its officials say, is due to a com- 
ination of factors: fares that are less than its com- 
»etitors’ coach fares, keeping the number of stations 
served to an absolute minimum, no “city-hopping,” 
ind sharp scheduling. 
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Only four stops are served—San Diego, Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport, Burbank’s Lockheed Air Terminal, and 
San Francisco International. Los Angeles-San Francisco fare 
is $11.81 plus tax, or about 3.5¢ a mile. Other airlines 
charge $15.05 plus tax for coach, or 4.4¢. PSA’s San Diego- 
Los Angeles fare is $5.45 against the others’ $6.50, both 
plus tax. 

PSA schedules about 106 flights per week, but may vary 
with holiday traffic to over 130. On last July 4 weekend, 
for example, more than 4,000 passengers were carried on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Added flights are standard 
procedure each Friday night on most segments. 

Says president and founder Kenneth G. Friedkin: “We 
try to fly when people want to go.” Weekday flights are 
scheduled to suit the needs of businessmen. The convenient 
timetable and good performance have resulted in steady 
customers, and many of the crews and passengers call each 
other by their first names. Weekend schedules are set up 
according to trial-and-error experiences in passenger de- 
mands. 

The big talk around the airline now is about the Electra. 
The three planes are being purchased by a Hilton enterprise, 
Electrahilt Inc., and PSA leases them with an option to 
buy. Friedkin states flatly: “We expect to own them at the 
end of three years.” Engines are leased from Allison. 
Financing for a fourth Electra hasn’t beens disclosed, al- 
though the order is considered firm. 

Despite the increase in available seats on the Electra 
over the DC-4, Friedkin and Hugh N. Wood, traffic and 
sales manager, are convinced load factor will remain near 
70%. They maintain that a large portion of the car-using 
traffic along their routes will switch to the new service with 
its speed and economy. No fare increase is planned with 
the Electras, says PSA, advertising: “Luxury care at a 
reasonable fare.” 

An eyebrow-raiser was PSA’s announcement of a 49- 
minute Electra schedule Los Angeles-San Francisco. West- 
ern’s schedule is 1 hr. 5 mins. north, 1 hr. 7 mins. south. 

The carrier has no plans for expansion to other routes. 
With the Electras in service, it wants to sell the DC-4s as 
a package, complete with spares and a temporary operating 
and maintenance crew, if required. Some negotiations are 
underway. 

PSA has only one downtown ticket office, in San Fran- 
cisco. At other points, business is handled at airport ticket 


PSA’s first Electra, which 
went into service last month. 





counters. It claims that sales promotion efforts amount to 
only about one-tenth of those of the competitors. Principal 
push consists of occasional radio spots, signboards near air- 
ports, and some newspaper ads (all business forms, tickets 
and promotional material are printed on its own presses). 

Often referred to as the “sport shirt airline,” PSA picked 
up this name by its friendliness, and this, of course, has 
resulted in valuable word-of-mouth advertising. Said one 
observer: “This airline has a personality that rubs off on 
passengers.” Incidentally, the company claims it has the 
“most beautiful hostesses on any airline.” 

PSA estimates that about 40% of its traffic is business 
travel. Weekday flights are used by many aircraft and 
missile engineers. On weekends, 30% of traffic is service- 
men traveling between San Diego and San Francisco. 

Some 15% to 20% of total business comes from travel 
agents, who are paid a substantial 8% commission. A staff 
of salesmen concentrates on commercial firms, many of 
which maintain accounts with the carrier. 

All PSA’s major maintenance is done at San Diego, in 
the shops of Friedkin Aeronautics, its parent corporation 
(which also handles piston-engine overhaul for Aloha Air- 
lines, Trans Mar del Cortes, and Las Vegas Hacienda Air- 
ways). A handy feature of intrastate operation is that 
PSA’s aircraft are back at their home base every few hours. 
Electra maintenance is expected to be something more of 
a problem than the DC-4s, but only because the newer air- 
craft have more systems. The airline fully expects to exceed 
its DC-4 average utilization of eight hours per day. 

Hauling Navy personnel put PSA into business in the 
spring of 1949. Friedkin had been operating a flight instruc- 
tion school at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, handling the 
many ex-servicemen looking for instrument ratings and 
airline jobs. When business began to drop off, Friedkin 
sought other fields, and thought an airline might be a good 


When it comes to air cargo, 
Canadair is sparing no effort to 
push the market. And its swing-tail 
CL-44 is its big breadwinner. 


MONTREAL—There’s a big, new name to watch in air 
cargo. It’s Canadair. Heretofore a relative unknown in 
the big commercial transport sales picture, the General 
Dynamics’ subsidiary located here at Cartierville Airport 
has moved in on air cargo in a big way with its CL-44D 
swing-tail turboprop. 

Not only has it notched the first sale in its history 
to a U.S. airline, but it sold a second almost simultane- 
ously (first Seaboard and Western, then Flying Tigers) 
and has a third (Slick) in the fold with only trade-in 
terms to be resolved before the deal becomes final. 
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possibility. A DC-3 was leased to run San Diego-Oakland 
weekend flights. 

Response to the first ad put 26 passengers on the 28-place 
plane. After two weeks, flights were scheduled every cay 
but Tuesday, which was set aside for maintenance. After 
three months, the leased plane was returned and PSA 
bought its own DC-3s. When the school closed completely, 
Friedkin brought the staff into the airline, which is now a 
division of Friedkin Aeronautics Inc., a corporation owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Friedkin and Mr. and Mrs. Vic Lundy. 
Lundy is a San Diego financier. As business grew, the 
DC-3s were sold and two DC-4s purchased, with two more 
added later. 

Friedkin himself maintains a transport rating. His back- 
ground includes a lot of wartime flight training, and he was 
with Convair from 1943 to 1945 as a production test pilot. 
Mrs. Jean Friedkin, corporate vice president, takes an active 
interest in operations, and has designed the Electra interiors, 

Doug Kelley, another vice president, graduated from 
Army flying school in 1926 and is well known as an early 
flying boat pilot, former director of flight for Convair and 
the first pilot to land at Lindbergh Field. Secretary-treasurer 
is Eleanor Glithero, Friedkin’s first secretary and a former 
Link instructor for the Navy. 

Former students of Friendkin’s include J. Floyd An- 
drews, assistant to the president; Hugh Wood; Leo Leonard, 
flight director, and Gordon Tinker, chief pilot (the latter 
two are also many-houred former military transport pilots). 
Jim Snyder and Homer Beckley, in maintenance, have been 
with PSA almost since the beginning. A recent addition to 
the pilot staff is the Friedkin’s son, Tom, just out of the 
USAF. 

The airline’s optimism about the future is seen in the 
fact that, in reserving registration numbers for its Electras, 
PSA asked not for four, but for five. 


Air Cargo Gets 
Big, Big Backer 


In Canadair 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


What’s more, it holds an enviable sales position as ‘he 
pressures to push air cargo mount. Its aircraft is ahe.d, 
schedule-wise. It’s in production for an RCAF military 
contract. Although it hasn’t yet landed the “king-size” 
order from a big U.S. or foreign airline, it holds contracts 
with Tigers for 10, five from S&W with five on option 
and the Slick deal adds two more with four on option 

The total: 17 sales, nine options, not counting he 
kickoff order for 12 non-swing-tail models for RCAF. 
The first of these completed its maiden flight two wecks 
ago and, together with the No. 2 RCAF airplane, will 
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FIRST AGAIN! 


Air France-—First European Airline to Fly Giant 
30eing 707 Intercontinental Jets Across the Atlantic! 


fere’s another Air France “first” for the record! 
oon Air France’s Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet 
ill touch down at Orly Field after a 6%-hour non- 
op flight from New York. This flight will mark the 
eginning of the world’s first “jet-to-jet” service — 
itercontinental jets non-stop daily to Paris, Cara- 
lle jets from Paris to all Europe, Africa and the 
liddle East. 

Air France is no stranger to the pages of aviation 


history. As early as 40 years ago, Lucien Bossoutrot 
made the first international commercial flight be- 
tween France and England. Similar historic first 
flights include the first crossing of the South Atlantic, 
the Andes, and the first scheduled Far East service. 

The inauguration of transatlantic jet service dem- 
onstrates the forward steps that have helped make 
Air France the world’s largest airline, with the 
world’s most personal jet service. 
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THERE ARE NO IFS, ANDS OR BUTS ABOUT THE CANADAIR 
FORTY FOUR. It is a “here and now” swing-tail cargoplane, at least 
18 months ahead of comparable aircraft still in the “talking stage.” 
The turbo-prop “Forty Four” is in full production for two 
leading American airlines and the military services of Canada. 
It has already been through the development stage and its 
Rolls-Royce Tyne engines have been thoroughly tested and proved. 
With the “Forty Four” in your fleet, you can be 18 months 
ahead of competition and in a most favorable earning position. 
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First »hotographs of the Canadair Forty Four, taken September 30, 1959 in Montreal. The “Forty Four” is now 
on t line for Seaboard and Western Airlines Inc., The Flying Tiger Lines and the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
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The Boeing 735 cargo jet, capable of transporting freight 
for as low as three cents a ton-mile, offers unparalleled 
opportunities for the development of world-wide air cargo 


potentials. 
Based on the long-range, proved-in-service Boeing 707 


Intercontinental, the new cargo jet will be capable of 
carrying 100,000 pounds of cargo across the U.S. in five 
hours. It will be powered by turbofan engines, providing 
increased take-off performance for short-field operations, 
as well as economy at high speed and long range. The 


new Boeing 735 cargo jet can be delivered in early 1962. 


Photograph of scale model of Boeing 735 


The swing-tail 735 is part of an advanced integrated 
terminal-to-terminal cargo system now under development 
by Boeing’s Transport Division. The system includes 
ground transporters, special pallets, pre-loaded contai vers 
and other equipment designed to expedite loading, un- 


loading and ground-handling operations. 


Air-conditioned and pressurized cargo space totals 9 000 
cubic feet. Range, with 100,000 pounds of cargo, is 1:ore 
than 3,000 miles. With a work rate four times the: of 
current piston aircraft, the 735 could, in one week, erry 


as much cargo across the U.S. as a 40-car freight t:ain. 
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REDPATH 


rack up a good 75% of FAA certification testing before 
the first commercial number comes off the production line 
for Seaboard late in 1960. 

One of Canadair’s big blessings from RCAF was an 
agreement to accept civil certification of the CC-106, 
its tag for the CL-44. This permits a much shorter gap 
between first commercial rollout and final certification. 

Another Canadair advantage on which it is pinning 
its sales pitch is engine experience. The Rolls-Royce Tyne 
12 is far out ahead of any competitive engine as to 
schedule. Some 500 already have been built. Flight time 
will begin to accrue at a fast pace within the next few 
months in Vickers Vanguard operations and some 100,000 
hrs. will be on record when the commercial CL-44D is 
ready to go. By that time, Tyne overhaul period will be 
at 1,000 hrs., perhaps even higher, judging from the pace 
set by the R-R Dart in teardown frequency. 

Canadair not only has a ready airplane and a good 
schedule. It has a sales team geared to airline thinking. 
Peter Redpath, its highly regarded v.p. of sales, knows 
the airlines, was a pilot and chief navigator for TWA 
10 years before World War II. He spent another year as 
assistant to TWA’s board chairman before moving to the 
embryo SAS in 1946 as exec. v.p., a post he held until 
joining Canadair in 1950. 

K H. “Karl” Larsson, director of commercial sales, also 
holds valuable airline experience both with ABA Swedish 
Airlines and subsequently (1945-50) with SAS as chief 
engineer before coming to Canadair in °50. Only K. J. 
“Ken” McDonald, commercial sales manager, stems from 
military background, 21 years with the RCAF and RAF. 

The Redpath-Larsson-McDonald trio is not only selling 
CL-44s. it is selling air cargo on a broader scheme. A 
good hint of their intent to “stay with the business” is 
the joint venture undertaken with Tigers to come up with 
a breakthrough tariff that will attract more tonnage to 
the air. Next year alone Canadair will underwrite with 
FTL research totaling $200,000 including some top-drawer 
consulting services from Professors Stanley A. Brewer, 
Univ. ©’ Washington, and Roger B. Ulvestad, U.C.L.A. 

The -oal is a tariff 30 to 40% under today’s, as low as 
6¢ a to -mile for some commodities and an average 13 to 
l4¢ co pared with the present 18 to 19¢. Heading this 
project or Canadair is manager-sales research Keith Miller 
who h:. been hard at work with R. L. Brunner, FTL’s 
manag: of rates and tariffs, since late in September. 

Cana. iir’s CL-44D, as it stands today, grosses 205,000 
lbs., has a maximum landing weight of 165,000 and zero 
fuel we ht of 155,000. Dimensions are: length—136’ 7”, 
span—' 2’ 3” and height—36’ 8”. Its four Tyne 12s each 
aerate at 5,730 equivalent shaft horsepower. 

But this day and age of juggling the specs to land 
another ustomer, don’t be surprised if some of these num- 
bers ch: ge. It's no longer a house secret that a CL-44D-5 
‘sin th cards (present orders are for -4s) that would hike 
the pay .d from 63,991 to 76,785 while keeping the same 
205,000 sross. Max. landing weight would increase from 
165,000» 175,000 Ibs. 

In the -5, basic operating weight drops from 91,000 to 
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88,215 lbs. and total fuel from 81,200 to 68,410 lbs, Cruise 
speed would be 337 instead of 342 knots at 20,000 ft. 
SR-422A landing distance would increase slightly, from 
6,780 to 7,075 ft. 

Although the concept of the swing-tail on the “44” dates 
back only 10 months, the project actually is in its fifth year 
at Canadair. RCAF gave the go-ahead on the freighter 
early in °57 with Bristol Orions as powerplants. The switch 
to Tynes came in February 1958 and engineering was com- 
pleted a year ago this month. To date, Canadair has ex- 
pended 2.5 million engineering manhours on the CL-44 
and its CC-106 military counterpart. 

Despite its Bristol Britannia structural heritage, the “44” 
probably qualifies as the most American transport developed 
outside the U.S. For systems equipment, the roster of sup- 
pliers numbers 22 U.S. to 19 Canadian; outside production 
items, 27 to 23; raw materials, 25 to 24. Only in purchased 
hardware is the CL-44 procurement heavy with Canadian 
suppliers (five U.S., 11 Canada). 
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CL-44 payload/range curve reflects no need to trade pay- 
load for fuel up to range of about 3,000 miles in both 
domestic and international operations. 
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CL-44D direct operating cost plotted with these exceptions 
to ATA formula: Insurance—3%, utilization—4,000 hrs. and 
depreciation—I0 yrs. to 10% residual. 
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The Rolls-Royce RB.141 by-pass engine, 
as well as derivatives (like the RB.163) 
which will follow, is calculated to 
operate with the highest compression 
ratio technically possible. How 

this ratio is determined is told by a 
Rolls engineer, who explains .. . 


How Rolls Picks By-Pass Ratios 


Fig. | 


HE AVIATION INDUSTRY has now recognized that the 

by-pass or turbofan jet engine is the best powerplant for 
high-speed supersonic transports. Rolls-Royce has been develop- 
ing this type of engine for nearly 10 years and is now working 
on a new series of by-pass engines intended primarily for 
airline use. 

This series comprises the RB.141 and its derivatives such 
as the RB.163, powerplant of the Airco DH 121, three-engine 
transport ordered by British European Airways. 

Rolls-Royce’s first by-pass engine was the Conway. Although 
this has been ordered by six airlines, the basic design represents 
a compromise between the requirements of civil and military 
operations. 

The by-pass ratio (the ratio of air passing through the by- 
pass duct to that going through the combustion chambers) has 
to be fixed by such considerations as the maximum installed 
diameter and airflow permissible in the military installation. 
The Conway is, as a result, in the “low” by-pass ratio cate- 
gory which is not necessarily the optimum for commercial 
transport operation, although its performance is still superior 
to that of comparable straight jets. 

Before starting on its new series of by-pass engines intended 
purely for airline use with optimum operating economics for 
short-to-medium ranges, Rolls-Royce carried out a compre- 
hensive study of the best by-pass ratio to employ. The main 
factors involved in this study were: 

1. Engine specific fuel consumption decreases with increasing 
by-pass ratio. 

2. For a given engine operating temperature and a fixed 
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Chief Research Engineer 
Aero Engine Division 
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cruise thrust, engine size increases as the by-pass ratio 
increases. Therefore engine weight, particularly installed 
weight, rises with increasing by-pass ratios. As engine 
size increases, there is also a penalty in the form of in- 
creased drag, especially when external pods are used. 

3. Aircraft demands for airbleeds and auxiliary drives 
impose an increasing penalty in engine performance as the 
by-pass ratio is increased (Fig. 1). 

The weight and drag penalties imposed by an engine of 
given by-pass ratio for a given aircraft size are roughly 
fixed. The aircraft performance gain, due to reduced fuel 
consumption, depends on the duration of flight. 

There will be a stage length beyond which the gains 
from reduced specific fuel consumption will outweigh the 
penalties of drag and weight. Therefore it is clear that the 
best value of by-pass ratio depends on the stage length. 
However, as the penalties also depend markedly on alti- 
tude, and longer ranges tend to be associated with higher 
altitudes, the variation of optimum by-pass ratio with stage 
length is not as marked as might be supposed. 

A typical result for the required engine-plus-fuel weight 
for an aircraft of fixed payload is plotted against the by- 
pass ratio. Fig. 2 shows that the optimum is 0.6 to 0.7. 

An important characteristic of the by-pass engine is that 
noise level for a fixed engine temperature and thrust re- 
duces with increasing by-pass ratio, and this has had a 
great influence in the direction of higher by-pass ratios. 


Thrifty advice on jet maintenance: 


Put That 


Standby Jet 


Back In Service! 


New OrLEANS—The turbines are taking over in airline 
enginee’ ing and maintenance and the effects, at first glance, 
are go For one, they already have served to snap the 
annual Air Transport Assn’s Annual Engineering and 
Mainte: ance Conference out of its lethargy of recent years 
and tr.osform it into a meaty and meaningful session. 

This trend was strongly in evidence as the technical 
brains 24 U.S. and Canadian airlines convened here 
to get « first hand report from the three big jet operators— 
Pan Am, TWA and American. 

Here . what they learned about jet maintenance to date: 

Jet Costs: Pan American’s Atlantic Division maintenance 
Manager R. M. “Dick” Adams pegged first year main- 
tenance costs at about $290 per flight hour compared to 
$120 fo the DC-7C and $70 for the DC-6B. But when 
these costs are related to capacity and speed, the 707 
comes cut ahead with a maintenance cost of 3.2¢ per 
available ton-mile, the DC-7C 3.3¢ and DC-6B 3.25¢. 

Delays: In schedule performance (see charts) 707 delays 
due to ‘,aintenance run about 8% compared to 5% for 
both the DC-6B and Boeing 377 and 3% for the DC-7C. 

Turnsround Maintenance: For turnaround transit service 
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Thus we arrive at the general inference that by-pass ratios 
should be about 0.7 or no higher than dictated by airport 
noise considerations. There is at present no economic ad- 
vantage in being quieter than these requirements and if 
they dictate a ratio of 0.7 or higher losses are likely. 

These factors led to the decision to design the RB.141 
and its derivatives such as the RB.163 as “medium” ratio 
by-pass engines. For these engines, economic advantages 
are obtained by operating at the highest practicable com- 
pression ratio and temperature. For this reason the RB.141 
has as high a compression ratio as is technically possible 
using two separate compressors on twin shafts. It also in- 
corporates air-cooled turbine blades. 

Extensive rig testing of components has already been 
carried out and the first engine went on test in October 
1959. Production engines will be available in late 1961. 

The engine design has gone through various phases in 
relation to the projects with which it has been associated. 
The initial commercial rating on the RB.141-3:14,340 
Ibs. thrust (13,980 Ibs. guaranteed minimum) for take- 
off with an engine dry weight of 3,650 Ibs. Fig. 3 shows 
takeoff thrust against forward speed and Fig. 4 shows 
altitude cruise thrust against specific fuel consumption. 

For later delivery a higher rated and further developed 
engine is available with a takeoff thrust of 15,350 Ibs. 
(15,000 Ibs. guaranteed minimum), and future develop- 
ments of the engine are expected to achieve 18,000 Ibs. 


Among top contributors to ATA program were (left to right) R. M. Adams, 
Pan Am, Clark Fisher, TWA and H. J. Heinrich, TCA. At far right, J. R. 
Horton, Braniff, named meeting chairman for 1960. 


at terminals, the 707 requires about 80 manhours, about 
double the DC-7C, and five elapsed hours. Surprisingly, 
the expected radical change in the distribution of air- 
frame, engine, electronic work just isn’t there. The break- 
down closely resembles past piston experience (see charts). 

Terminal Service: A 60-hour terminal jet service calls for 
some 280 manhours and 16 elapsed hours compared with 
about 120 manhours and nine elapsed hours for DC-7Cs. 
Routine manhours run about double the DC-7C, but the 
non-routine are higher, by about 2% times. 

200 Hour Checks: Pan Am’s experience here is distorted 
by the fact that 2,500 hr. equalized overhaul was split 
up among the 200 hr. inspections to avoid having its 
initial fleet of six 707s tied up in overhaul all at once. 
Adams figures that the 200-hr. check, without this work, 
would run about 1,080 manhours instead of the 1,260 
experienced, or about double the DC-7C. If the engine 
“hot section” inspection (400 hrs.) were added in, 707 
manhours would be triple the DC-7C. Elapsed time runs 
about 37 hrs. against 24 for the DC-7C. 

JT3 Performance: The P&W JT3 jet as a basic engine 
is out-doing the best of piston types, but its accessory 
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gear is giving sufficient trouble to bring premature re- 
moval rates about equal to best piston experience, accord- 
ing to TWA’s director of aircraft engineering, Clark Fisher. 
Removals run about 0.16 per 1,000 engine hours for both. 
whereas the poorest piston record was about 0.6. 

Delay Causes: Fisher tabulated these powerplant sources 
of 707 flight delays: water injection system-82 delays 
(usually involving return to gate and 1.5 to 3 hr. delay); 
starting-50 delays; fuel system-23 delays; generator con- 
stant-speed drive-22 delays; fire-warning (all false)-18 de- 
lays; oil system-15 delays. In all, TWA experienced about 
250 such delays in the first 60,000 engine hours (15,000 
707 hrs.) of operation. 

Jet Overhaul: J. F. “Joe” Martin, manager of American’s 
turbine overhaul, said the JT3 is outperforming AA’s esti- 
mates as to premature removal rates with a figure of 0.39 
per 1000 engine hours compared with 1.5 forecast for 
1959. And instead of failures averaging 200 hrs., the actual 
figure is between 700 and 800 hrs. In fact, for want of 
a failed engine, American had to run a new JT3 through 
its shop on the pilot run of the facility. 

AA estimated JT3 tooling and equipment at $1.25 mil- 
lion, actually spent about $970,000. Here’s how the car- 
rier’s estimates of engine overhaul manhours panned out: 





Est. Actual 
Man- (% Va- 


hours riation) 
POSE CTO TEE Ce 16 + 44 
| BTCC TCC 46 + 4 
Parts Serialization ............. 0 +100 
CEs ccnssecccsecscossess 25 +190 
PPROOME kc kcccscecccescccss 121 + 86 
PEE. sc wacsacceacdeessis 73 + 50 
i  cccksendbeunawks 38 +210 
0 Se Tree 18 + 80 
Bonringe/ Seals 2c cccccccccscces 26 — ji] 
Rotor Rework/Assembly ........ 208 — 60 
OB PITT TTT ee 80 + 25 


Martin said AA has found the JT3 an easy engine to 
run in the test cell. It is installed and hooked up in six 
manhours (2.5 hrs. elapsed), 1.5 to 2 hrs. actual run time, 
and removed and given a final check in nine manhours 
(3 hrs. elapsed). 

Jet Planning: Biggest eye-opener at the ATA session was 
Trans-Canada’s planning superintendent, Heinz Heinrich, 
with a challenge to maintenance officials on jet economics. 

His observation: airlines pay $6 million for a new jet, 
then plan a maintenance system that needs a spare plane. Cost: 
$1 million a year in depreciation and insurance. 

A single jet will generate revenue at $3,000 per hour 
at 70% load factor. This means $25,000 a day at 8 to 
‘9 hrs. utility. But with a profit of roughly $2,000 an 
hour, why not aim for utilization of 12 hrs. or more? 

Take a fleet of 10 jets. A 1% hike in load factor 
would equal an 18% reduction in direct maintenance costs. 
One additional jet in service means annual earning of 
$7.5 million before overhead. For a fleet of 10, this is 
‘equivalent to increasing utilization from eight to nine hours. 

What about inventory, asks Heinrich? Maintenance labor 
will run about 5% of total direct costs whereas materials 
will be at least triple that figure. Should not airlines switch 
their prime effort from management of man-power to man- 
agement of inventory? 

As a partial answer to these big questions, Heinrich told 
ATA that TCA will launch jet operations without a major 
(2500 hr.) type check on its DC-8s. Work will be scheduled 
at 9-hour layovers at Montreal on 200-hr. checks, there- 
by releasing one DC-8 for service at a saving of about 
$1 million a year in ownership cost. 
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TURNAROUND TRANSIT SERVICE 





707 C-7 
Re ee ee ; 80 40 
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"TERMINAL SERVICE 







707 DC-7 
Manhours .... ” 280 120 
Elapsed Time (Hrs.) ......... 16 9 




















EQUALIZED CHECK 





707 DC-7 
ES re ne eee 1,625 500 
Elapsed Time (Hrs.) ....... - 37 24 
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MONTH 


Comparison of 707 and DC-7C departure delays indicating 
percentage due to maintenance by month for the first year o 
operation. During ‘59, 707 ran 8% and the DC-7C abot 5% 
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When you sell 8,363 units to 6,000 air transports, 
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iN you call your product AIRLINE STANDARD 


rst Collins 51R-3 Navigation Receiver was delivered in 1952. Since then, 8,363 units have been 


factured, and 51R-3’s are still selling at the rate of 100 a month to airlines and business aircraft. 


tandards of reliability and dependability which have made the Collins 51R-3 the most popular 
ation receiver in the world are maintained throughout Collins complete line of aviation equipment. 
1er you fly single engine or a jet airliner, Collins supplies every aviation electronic need. Consult 


sollins distributor or write direct for descriptive literature. 


ee 
COLLINS 
\_4 


NS RADIO COMPANY e¢ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA e DALLAS, TEXAS e BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








AIR LINES 0 
® ING NEW LUXURY ON THE NEWEST JET 


JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


To live this well you used to have to be on terra firma. But that was before United’s DC-8 Jet Main- 


liner®. Such space, such seats, such windows, such livability you’ll find on no other plane. Many 
features of the DC-8’s superiority are immediately obvious. Other qualities—silence and smoothness 
for instance—you’ll discover on your first flight. Make it soon, won’t you? 
For reservations, call United Air Lines or consult your Travel Agent. 





THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 





The Red Carpet® Room runs the full width of the cabin—largest lounge in the sky. 
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FINANCIAL 
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Cash Dividends Near Record in '59 


Survey pegs total at $19.7 million, 


second only to $20.1 million peak 


of record-breaking '56 


Cash dividends to be paid by the 
domestic trunk airlines during 1959, 
while moderate, are likely to be the 
second highest in the group’s history 
and about 18% above the average of 
the past eight years. 

An exclusive survey estimates total 
cash disbursements to trunk carrier 
stockholders at $19.7 million, slightly 
below the $20.1 million peak estab- 
lished in 1956 and comparing with an 
eight-year average of $16.2 million 
(Table 1). 

It is too early to estimate 1959 final 
earnings. Year-end adjustments, partic- 
ularly on items concerning training 


TABLE 1—Comparative 


U.S. Corporate Average 


Net Profit Dividends 
After Taxes (Billions) 
$19.7 $ 9.0 
17.2 9.0 
18.1 9.2 
16.8 9.8 
23.0 11.2 
23.5 12.1 
22.2 12.5 
18.9 12.4 


Payo 
1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Ay 
1951-1958 


52.3 
50.9 
58.3 
48.7 
51.5 
56.3 
65.6 


19.9 10.7 53.8 


—_ 


% Div. 


45.7% 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business; airline company reports. 


By SELIG ALTSCHUL 


costs and jet integration expenses, will 
vitally influence reported net earnings. 
Strikes in late 1958 and early 1959 also 
distort comparative trends. 

Assuming, however, that final 1959 
trunk airline earnings, as reported, may 
be around $40 million, cash dividend 
disbursements will represent a payout 
of about 49%, comparing with the 
previous eight-year average of 33%. 

Actually, the 1959 percentage payout 
(as well as 1957) was boosted dispro- 
portionately in the face of lower earn- 
ings. A number of major carriers were 
determined to maintain previously es- 
tablished dividend rates. 


Dividend Disbursements 


Domestic Trunks 


Net Profit Dividends 
After Taxes (Millions) 


$43.5 $12.5 
53.5 12.7 
48.4 13.0 
51.5 15.0 
63.1 18.8 
57.7 20.1 
27.0 18.9 
44.4 18.7 


% Div. 

Payout 
28.7%, 
23.7 
26.9 
29.1 
29.8 
35.0 
70.0 
42.1 


ut 


48.6 16.2 33.3 





-——TABLE 2—AIRLINE CASH DIV 
195 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


nated (1) Plus 2% in stock (2) Plus 
8 (3) Plus 6% in stock in 1959, 1958 
k (5) Paid 5% in stock. 





ee 


$1.00 
0.60 


0.60 
1.00 
Nil 


0.80 
0.80 


0.50 (3) 
0.80 (4) 


IDENDS (Per Common Share) ———— 


1955 
$1.00 
0.60 
Nil 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
0.60 
Nil 
0.60 
0.80 
Nil 
0.50 (3) 1.50 1.50 
0.80 (4) 0.90 0.60 


9% in stock in 1959, 12'/2% in stock in 
and 7 % in stock in 1957 (4) Plus 4% in 


1953 
$0.50 
Nil 
Nil 
0.50 
0.90 
0.50 
0.50 

Nil 
Nil 
0.65 
Nil 


8 1957 


$1.00 
0.60 
Nil (5) 
Nil (5) 
1.20 
1.00 (1) 
1.00 
Nil 
0.80 
0.80 
Nil 


2} 
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Frequently, it is sound corporate 
policy to make consistent, regular cash 
dividends even in the face of heavy 
capital outlays. This develops investor 
confidence and instills an atmosphere 
of stability which ultimately may serve 
to attract capital on more favorable 
terms. 

Despite the airlines’ relative high 
payout in 1959, they were well below 
the U.S. corporate average. For exam- 
ple, in 1958, U.S. corporate experience 
showed a dividend payout of 65.6% 
and an eight-year average of 53.8%. 

In this exclusive dividend survey, 
Table 2 shows the cash dividend record 
of the trunk airlines and Pan American 
World Airways for 1959 with compari- 
sons for 1958, 1957, 1955 and 1953. 

In a number of instances, cash divi- 
dend policies appear to be stabilizing, 
primarily through regular quarterly 
payments. 

For example, American Airlines, at 
a $1.00 per share payment on its com- 
mon stock, will have disbursed about 
$8.2 million to its common stockholders 
during 1959. With cash payments of 
almost $400,000 to its preferred share- 
holders, American, in the aggregate, 
will account for almost 44% of the 
cash dividend payments of the domestic 
trunks. 

The airline industry has also in- 
creased its use of stock dividends, In 
this manner, cash is conserved while a 
form of distribution is made to stock- 
holders. 

Many stockholders, in fact, prefer 
this form of dividend since it is not 
subject to Federal income tax and is an 
effective means of building up equity. 
Stock dividends used in this manner, 
of course, increase the outstanding 
share capitalization and require man- 
agement to show earnings on these 
added shares. 

United Air Lines, for example, util- 
ized a 7% stock dividend in 1957 to 
compensate for a reduction of cash 
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dividend payments which reached $1.50 
per share in 1956. Annual dividends of 
6% were declared in 1958 and 1959. 

Eastern, a low cash dividend payer, 
supplemented its established $1.00 per 
share cash payment with annual 2% 
stock dividends in 1957. National, after 
omitting cash dividends in 1958, gave 
its stockholders dividends of 1242 % in 
1958 and 9% in 1959. 

Western has shown an aggressive 
disbursement policy. When dropping to 
a cash dividend of 20 cents quarterly 
in 1956 (after paying a slightly higher 
rate), the company supplemented cash 
with 4% in stock. This stock dividend 
has been maintained at the same rate 
ever since. In addition, for the final 
quarter of this year, Western declared 
a cash dividend of 25 cents per share, 
placing the stock on a $1.00 cash basis 
as compared with the previously indi- 
cated annual cash rate of $0.80 per 
share. 

As the airlines have built up equip- 
ment fleets, their capital structures have 
also increased sharply. Debts in the 
form of short and long-term loans have 





For example, on a debt of $35 mil- 
lion, Delta has an annual interest cost 
of $2.5 million (before taxes) as com- 
pared with the $1.4 million in dividends 
which were paid to stockholders dur- 
ing the calendar year 1959. Pan Amer- 
ican, with a debt of about $215 mil- 
lion, is obligated to disburse some $8.5 
million in interest annually. This com- 
pares with about $6.6 million in cash 
dividends this year. Northwest, on a 
debt of $40 million, is faced with an 
annual interest obligation of $2.4 mil- 
lion, more than double the $1.1 million 
paid to common stockholders in 1959. 

Prior charges on debts and rentals 
due on various leaseholds will make a 
significant increase in dividends un- 
likely for airline stockholders. Loan 
agreements contain provisions which 
prohibit cash dividend payouts unless 
certain tests are met. 

Despite the self-generation of funds 
through depreciation cash throwoffs, 
the airline industry has an almost in- 
satiable appetite for funds to pay for 
planned expansion in aircraft and re- 
lated facilities. While management gen- 











HOW'S TRAFFIc- 


Among U.S. Airline ; 


DOMESTIC TRUNKS 


MILES IN BILLIONS 
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shot up much faster than equity posi- erally would like to be more liberal in * MILES IN HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
tions. One consequence has been heavy paying cash dividends, the bulk of fu- mum | 1958 
prior charges in the form of interest ture earnings can best be used to bol- See) 1959 
payments. ster capital. 10 
: 7. 9 
Domestic Load Factor Dips AVANABIE SEAT mn : 
Indication of things to come may Seat-miles showed the highest com- & * | 
be seen in the October traffic report for parative monthly increase since De- & * 
the U.S. domestic trunklines (see cember 1957 and the drop in load . om 4 | : 
chart). factors was the first in 13 months, when e 4 \ | : 
Passenger miles of 2.38 billion were compared to the same month a year ‘ kal A : 
13.3% over the same month in 1958, earlier. Outlook: as carriers add tur- 2 / »% N 
but available seat-miles took a big bine-powered seat miles, load factors 2, . 
. sane . - 5 Fars a P. 
14.9% jump to 4.01 billion. As a_ will sag further, despite the fact that Oo ome CO 
result, load factor dropped from the new equipment is attracting new * REVENUE PASSENGER MILES Tr 
60.22% last year to 59.35%. business. 4 . 
ON TIME PERFORMANCE—SEPTEMBER, 1959-—_———-_ 3 H 
On time to Total wae at dene Ave. On te 
— ob min. GIS 6-30 a . 
. a in. 16- v » 
LOCAL SERVICE Rank August Sept. 7 iste late ; min. late min. late ported een ree 
Allegheny 10 63.0% 67.3% 41.6% 25.7% 12.1% 20.6% 257 280 SEE MILLIONS TI 
Bonanza 5 762 84.2 75.1 9.1 8.5 7.3 328 ~ 
Central 7 728 73.8 47.8 25.0 11.3 15.9 44 ove Tra 
Frontier 9 87.0 72.3 51.7 20.6 10.1 17.6 266 210 ¢ ‘ 
Lake Central “ 84.6 87.1 60.4 26.7 8.9 4.0 225 & 
Mohawk ou 588 64.2 38.0 26.2 19.0 16.8 1124 Al 
North Central 6 NA. 79.5 53.0 26.5 14.6 5.9 15) 499 Na AL 
Ozark 63.1 Not Available oe | , Cor 
Pacific 8 79.4 73.7 49.4 24.3 10.8 15.5 193 v oy © Ell 
Piedmont 1 80.7 97.8 93.3 4.5 2.2 44 = way rm No 
Southern 12 678 8 «§=6607 ~— 28.1 32.6 © -24.0 15.3 a7 ae jr en ees Ree 
Trans Texas 3 «718 87.6 43.3 44.3 10.5 1.9 210 a Wie 
West Coast... 2 96.2 91.2 85.7 5.5 33 5.5 90 ya f 
All statistics reflect nonstop and one-stop flights only. Data from airline reports to CAB. 160 "7 Al 
(Tor 
Airline “on-time” analysis for Sep- the No. 1 position with 80.7% of its 130 4 
tember regrettably must be confined to 44 nonstop or one-stop flights on time 
the activities of the local airlines as a within 15 minutes. West Coast ranked - 
result of unavailability of most trunk- No. 2 and Trans Texas No. 3. In all, rr | Flyin 
line data for analysis at deadline. How- seven of the locals showed an im- o7@ cae 
ever, AIRLIFT will consolidate Sep- proved on-time record over August and 90 — al es ove 
tember and October trunk performance four declined in their performance. s O PASSENGER MILES 4 “y 
in its January edition. Only Ozark, which ranked 10th in Ps i™ Ms meme a’ 
Among the locals, Piedmont garnered August, failed to file by deadline. a | 
Local 
mo 4 
50 DEC 
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U.S. Airline Traffic for September 1959 vs. 1958 


This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT Magazine from Official CAB data. 


Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 


Total Ton-Miles Rev. Traffic 


% Available 
Ton-Miles 
Used 































































































me 1958 Revenue Passengers (000) 
fa 
8 shad 1959 1958 % Change 1959 1958 % Change 1959 1958 % Change 1959 1958 
DOMESTIC a“ -~ _ 
American 725 630 15.1 543,777 432,160 25.8 65,021,725 53,357,256 : : : 
Braniff 179 174 2.9 79/544 75,387 5.5 8,800, 137 8,289,456 6.2 40.6 7.0 
Capital 343 336 2.1 139,058 (35,124 2.9 14,619,810 14,179,427 3.1 55.2 49.5 
ES Continental 107 75 42.7 71,264 38,389 85.6 7,353,299 4,014,653 83.2 42.9 405 
- Delta 248 217 14.3 121,006 101,847 18.8 13,790,608 11,568,747 19.2 51.5 51.1 
Eastern 708 60! 17.8 363,474 302,496 20.2 38,139,402 31,871,260 19.7 40.4 42.9 
National 130 99 31.3 72,919 54,573 33.6 7,926,531 6,024,192 31.6 41.1 39.4 
5 | Northeast iW 72 54.2 38,362 23,118 65.9 3,926,953 2,392,467 64.1 37.5 29.6 
| Northwest 165 142 16.2 127,693 104, 21.8 14,534,599 11,831,622 22.8 53.2 50.7 
: ) Trans World 476 392 21.4 444,944 337,712 31.8 47,628,985 36,445,859 30.7 64.4 58.6 
| United 626 599 45 431 466 447,205 —35 51,466,410 53,375,357 —3.6 65.0 57.3 
Western 154 113 36.3 85,638 60,270 42.1 8,924,085 6,429,172 38.8 52.6 41.6 
| 3,972 3,450 15.1 2,519,145 2,113,089 19.2 282,132,544 239,779,468 17.7 55.2 52.1 
INTERNATIONAL as me 
American 9 10 —10.0 9,140 9,534 —4.! 1,143,935 1,249,029 —8.4 . t 
= Braniff 4 4 8,165 6,940 17.7 1,005,345 887,830 13.2 50.2 43.7 
Delta 4 4 , 5,523 5,493 0.6 653,425 657,31! —0.6 47.2 45.7 
Eastern, Overseas 39 30 30.0 60,674 43,230 40.4 6,425,758 4,624,355 39.0 66.7 51.9 
San Juan 3! 23 34.8 51,142 35,032 46.0 5,372,438 3,756,473 43.0 72.8 55.5 
Bermuda 4 4 3,053 3,022 1.0 318,912 319,235 —0.! 42.1 42.6 
Oct. Mexico 4 3 33.3 6,479 5,176 25.2 734,408 548,647 33.8 49.2 39.6 
National 6 8 —25.0 4,304 5,656 —23.9 526,939 661,017 —20.3 46.0 52.1 
Northwest 18 14 28.6 32,444 28,842 12.5 5,620,858 5,260,345 6.9 58.3 71.1 
Hawaiian 2 2 6,083 3,975 53.0 675,165 458, 47.1 51.6 60.4 
Panagra 12 T 9.1 17,558 12,955 35.5 2,454,099 1,899,443 29.2 65.9 54.1 
NS Pan American, System 272 239 13.8 444 678 369,405 20.4 58,510,153 49,557,641 18.1 69.1 66.3 
Latin American 104 87 19.5 122,761 9% 641 27.0 16,726,704 13,576,060 23.2 67.3 63.7 
Atlantic 133 126 5.6 191,643 183,565 4.4 24,597,549 23,213,995 6.0 67.9 65.1 
Pacific 30 22 36.4 125,182 84,791 47.6 16,427,633 12,119,356 35.5 73.7 73.6 
PDX /SEA-HON. 2 I 100.0 4,658 2,591 79.8 532,438 318,575 67.1 55.3 42.0 
Alaska os 4 25.0 5,092 4,408 15.5 758,267 648,230 17.0 59.0 51.5 
Trans Caribbean 2 6 33.3 12,217 13,182 —73 1,364,041 1,297,590 5.1 79.1 80.6 
Trans World 42 34 23.5 130,015 101,007 28.7 16,332,789 12,207,196 33.7 69.8 61.4 
United iT 9 22.2 26,822 22,200 20.8 2,951,891 2,509,215 17.6 71.9 59.8 
LES Western 5 2 150.0 7,811 2,503 212.1 844 982 275,626 206.6 72.2 47.3 
430 371 15.9 759,351 620,947 22.3 97,834,215 81,086,598 20.7 67.7 63.4 
v LOCAL SERVICE 
Allegheny gS 43 27.9 9,593 7,429 29.1 989,073 773,131 27.9 47.3 47.1 
Bonanza 19 14 35.7 4,630 3,138 47.5 461,009 317,965 45.0 44.5 39.7 
—_ Central 14 12 16.7 2,679 2,386 12.3 281 873 250,929 12.3 34.0 31.5 
Frontie 28 20 40.0 7,239 4,636 56.1 810,487 536,51! 51.1 41.0 54.1 
Lake Central 2! 16 31.3 3,357 2,412 39.2 347,690 253,872 37.0 46.8 40.6 
Mohawk 50 39 28.2 9,853 7,439 32.5 991,718 752,036 31.9 54.2 51.5 
\ North Central 88 68 29.4 15,806 11,560 36.7 1,670, 166 1,177,673 41.8 48.8 49.0 
’ Orark 5! 38 34.2 8.917 6,453 38.2 935,928 672,330 39.2 49.7 50.7 
Pacific 43 32 9,847 7,030 i 966,112 695,241 54.0 48.1 
my, Piedm 43 35 22.9 9,114 ” 6,970 30.8 924,628 713,502 29.6 49.6 50.2 
Southe 20 18 Ts 3,589 3,220 1s 379,298 338,441 12.1 39.5 37.6 
ILES Trans-Texas 26 20 30.0 6,138 4,562 34.5 662,49! 483,61! 37.0 38.9 39.1 
West Coast 33 21 57.1 7,683 3,975 93.3 768,438 403,752 90.3 43.5 47.6 
491 376 30.6 98,445 71,210 38.2 10,188,911 7,368,994 38.3 46.5 46.4 
HELICOPTERS 
Det. Chica 23 " 109.1 414 215 92.6 40,689 21,875 86.0 50.2 28.3 
Los Anvoeles 4 3 33.3 144 104 38.5 20,603 16,231 26.9 68.2 59.5 
New k 12 10 20.0 218 187 16.6 23,380 20,929 11.7 53.1 47.1 
39 24 62.5 776 506 53.4 84,672 59,035 43.4 54.5 39.6 
Z TERR "ORIAL 
Carib 28 17 64.7 1,939 1,156 67.7 210,355 125,204 68.0 73.0 59.3 
Hawa ‘ 37 32 15.6 5,389 12,105 —55.5 578,797 | 273,397 —54.5 56.5 74.7 
Trans fic 27 15 80.0 3,932 2,167 81.4 323,577 182,235 77.6 55.8 52.2 
q 92 64 43.8 11,260 15428 —27.0 1,112,729 1,580,836 —29.6 588 69.8 
ALAS A 
Alask 10 7 42.9 8,600 3,970 116.6 1,313,529 723,866 81.5 61.8 47.2 
4 Alask astal 5 a : 579 399 45.1 67,122 49,154 36.5 62.5 64.2 
ob 1958 Corde ’ i 241 173 39.3 70,542 52,427 34.6 45.0 51.4 
Ellis ' 6 é 375 319 17.6 42/394 36.784 15.3 60.1 68.9 
1g 1959 Nor. olidated 3 2 50.0 906 702 29.1 197,821 184,028 7.5 63.4 67.0 
. fecit rthern Tr 10 10.0 10,561 9,578 10.3 1,585,333 1,461,961 8.4 59.5 65.3 
4 — 2 1 100. 1,224 1,014 20.7 269,456 248,861 8.3 63.0 64.7 
ien 4 4 ve 1,131 1,268 —10.8 331,838 340,222 — 25 50.2 48.2 
iV 42 36 16.7 23,617 17,423 35.5 3,878,035 3,097,303 25.2 59.4 57.7 
ALL RGO 
(Ton in Thousands) Mail Express Freight Total Scheduled Total All Services 
1 ‘ % % % ~ " % 
1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 
4 aunice 5,348 10,957 388,485 404,790 6,070,630 3,305,602 83.3 
Rida 42,275 35,81! 18.1 103,710 33,787 206.9 += 8,364,223 1,200,130 34.9 8,510,208 6,269,728 35.7 13,327,566 10,668,860 24.9 
Si; - 8,79! 20,944 —58.0 29,068 33,499 —13.2 1,864,506 2,135,639 —12.7 1,902,365 2,190,079 —I3.1 1,979,571 5,152,705 —61.6 
J er) ah” eee 758,247 598,625 861.9 
os d 482,60! 578,160 482,601 578,160 —16.5 565,637 647,203 —I2.6 
& W n 401,105 149,871 167.6 2,387,388 1,381,795 72.8 2,788,493 1,531,666 82.0 2,932,761 3,456,229 —15.1 
452,171 201,971 113.3. «132,778 ~—«-78,243 «69.7 13,098,718 10,684,209 22.6 13,683,667 10,974,423 24.7 30,634,412 23,829,224 28.6 
Local § e Correction for August (Southern Airways): 1959 Revenue Passengers, !7; 1959 Rev. Passenger Miles, 3,069; 1959 Total Ton-Miles Rev. Traffic, 323,549. 
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U.S. Airline Revenues and Expenses 
3rd Quarter 1959 vs. 1958 


This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT magazine from Official CAB Records 
Total Operating Revenues Passenger Revenues Total Operating Expenses Net Operating Income 





% % % 6 
1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 
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American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Continental 
Delta ; 
Eastern 
National 
Northeast 
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24.7 $ 14,471,031 $ 10,203,883 
12.9 743,548 1,387,717 
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—1,818, 39 

i ‘212 —1,519, ‘27 
Northwest 3052 937 2,803,048 
Trans World . 12,239,376 7.575.387 
United vases 71.037,523 : 11,238,825 12,616,056 
Western vr’ eseueos wr ne a. nr. : 


TOTALS $35,414,705 A $ 42,019,636 $ 36,536,122 
INTERNATIONAL 


American 
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Eastern, Overseas 
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$ 3,079,230 7 $ 2,226,945 $ 1,678,796 — 157,326 
1,107,519 . 323 647,003 
1,400,543 \ : 522,778 
1,812,927 : . 947,576 
995,970 bn 503,530 
1,628,398 

. 2,473,020 

2,104,951 ¥ 1,067,411 1,312,451 


2,399,139 . 2, + 87 1,614,460 

1,554,459 . 1980 671,137 

Trans-Texas 1,782,055 . ! oy 007 922,238 : 089, 

West Coast 1,256,965 . 1,327,387 779,969 ' 2,322,049 1,279,242 


TOTALS j 303,373 $ 23,999,067 3 $ 18,908,973 $ 13,701,356 O $ 30,057,718 $ 21,858,318 
HELICOPTERS 


Chicago ‘ 5 $ 382,713 %.9 §$ 676,951 $ 498,184 
Los Angeles ‘ 386 858 87 843 . 353 043 292,509 . > 
New York sen J 258,225 . ’ 847,184 732,298 ’ 20,981 


TOTALS 686, 0 $ 728,781 $ 12 1,877,198 $ 1,522,991 213,393 


TERRITORIAL 

Caribair $ 811,174 567, a] . 723,042 } 639,403 
Hawaiian 2,209,769 2,686 ‘ 1,732,657 . 2,183,210 
Trans Pacific 1,333,445 773, oH . 1,283,121 K 1,110,840 


TOTALS , $ 4,354,388 4,027,574 L . $ 2,828,631 , 3,933,453 


ALASKA 


Alaska $ 2,338,126 . ; $ 699,555 
Alaska Coastal : 588,822 : ’ , 286 654 
Cordova , . q 24 40.818 
Ellis . J ‘ ‘ 195,309 
Nor. Consolidated ; " 763 . , 285,322 
Pacific Northern 571, 332, . 618, 2,396, 163 
Reeve 809 687 . 453,290 
Wien 1,470, ‘474 1,363,981 4 \ 406 646 


TOTALS $ 10,183,333 $ 9,143,880 4A $ 5,396,748 $ 4,763,757 


ALL CARGO 
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2,274,517 
79 4.026 
26.153 
—14.456 
—1179 
503,082 
164,262 
1,429.70! (320, 40,773 


$ 9,397,063 805, . 786,270 $ 1,338,834 
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Cargo Revenues Charter Revenues _—‘ Total Operating Revenues _ Total Operating Expenses Operating Profit or Loss_ 
i. ~ % a ee ~ i ae -, “aioe % 


1959 _1958 Change 1959 _1958 Change 1959 _1958 Change 1959-1958 Change 1959 _1958 Change 





Aaxico nr. Jw. nr 

Flying Tiger $4 047 688 $3,018,355 3. 1 $4, 7, 567 $4, a! 399 4 $ ., 339, a7 $ 9, 910, 790 is. 9$ 7,456: 491 $ 8, 315" 556 ~io. 3 $ 883, 57 $1,595, 334 
Riddle . 1,087,182 1,181,611 —8.0 107.513 64.457 —88.8 1,209,798 2,154,492 —43.8 1,421 ‘437 2.677, 651 —44.9 —21!,639 —523, 359 
Slick (charter) ........ . — 2,865,757 1.853, 387 (544 2,964,917 1,940,801 52.8 2,670,963 1'529,899 74.6 293.954 410,902 

Aerovias Sud “ 310,253 376,586 —I7.4 39.229 80,537 —51.3 378,563 464,146 —18.4 344,639 463,650 —25.7 33,924 4% 
Seaboard & Western nr. mr. Mr. nr. nr. nr. nr. ar. oer. ner. ner. ner. ner. ner 


Totals $5,445,123 $4,576,552 19.0 $7,330,466 $9,799,780 —25.2 $12,893,156 $14,470,229 —10.9 $11,893,530 $12,986,956 —8.4 $ 999,627 $1,483,272 324 
N.R.—No Report. 
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1958 World Airline Statistics 


came ensnarled in a British press shutdown, didn’t get pub- 

lished until mid-October, too late for November AIRLIFT. 
Below is a summary of 1958 performance revealing the 

predominance of the so-called “big four” U.S. carriers. 


Things come slowly from IATA, the International Air 
Transport Assn., and the final statistics of 1958 operations 
by its members are no exception. Usually published seven 
months after the year ends, the IATA report this year be- 


Revenue Revenue 
Passengers Pass. Miles 
(000) (000) 


Rev. Pass. 
Load Factor 


Rev. Hours 
Flown 


No. of No. of 
Aircraft Employes 





Aer Lingus 450 115,520 
Aerolineas 475 311,991 
Aero O/Y 395 104,711 
Aerlinte Eireann 12 36,160 
Aeronaves 225,892 


Aer Lingus 
Aerolineas 
Aero O/Y 
Aerlinte Eireann 
Aeronaves 





Air Algerie : : 186,226 
n : 28,399 
1,968,129 


Air Algerie 
Air Ceylon 
Air France 
Air India 

Air Vietnam 





Air Liban 
Airwork 
Alitalia-Lai 
American 
Ansett-Ana 


CRLSeicesusleRses 
NO OWN) 2 CNN —| NOUS ae 


Air Liban 
Airwork 
Alitalia-Lai 
American 
Ansett-Ana 





Ava 11,838 
via C i 40,537 
329 407 

943,295 

1,422,232 


Coruen 
One oOw 
Wwe » wo 


Aua 

Aviacion Y Comercio 
Avianca 

BEA 

BOAC 





1,001 845 
84 349 
1,990 
29,847 
349,536 


Braniff 
CAAC 
Chicago 
CAT 
CPAL 





196 474 
107,044 
156.728 
17,919 
| 467.891 


Cruzeiro 
CSA 
Cubana 
Cyprus 
Delta 





11,924 


Eastern 





c 
119,348 


El Al 
Ethiopian 
Flugfelag 
Flying Tiger 
Garuda 





Guest Aerovias 46 638 
Hunting-Clan 38,179 
IAC 292,363 
Iberia 338,232 
Iranian 23,490 


Guest Aerovias 
Hunting-Clan 
1AC 


Iberia 
Iranian 





29,878 
379,111 
36,624 
1,229,364 
155,387 


Iraqi 
JAL 
JAT 
KLM 
LAN 





LAV 

LOT 
Lufthansa 
Middle East 
Malayan 





gixxctasigegey 


Misrair 
National 
New York 
Northwest 
NZNAC 





NOS wne@o-inagnn 


“MN 


Olympic 
PAA 
PAB 
PAL 
Panagra 











1,157,744 


c 
11,739 
630,425 


127,583 
158,927 
13,855 





~ 415.417 
95 335 
76,68! 

1.617.494 
90 26 


Sabena 
SAS 
Seaboard 
Skyways 
Swissair 
TAA 

TAI 

TAP 

TCA 
TEAL 





393 101,419 
4,667 4,409 566 
7,238 5,163,341 

165 231 393 

559 273,502 

73 22,350 


THY 
TWA 
UAL 
UAT 


Variq 
WAAC (Nigeria) 








69,249 46,705,276 


silable. Revenue hours 
verted by AIRLIFT ¢ 
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ENGINEERING / OPERATIONS 
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How's the Caravelle Doing? Fine! 


How is the Caravelle doing in oper- 
ation? Fine, according to reports from 
Air France and SAS which have been 
operating the Sud Aviation twin-jet 
transport since spring. 

This excellent record to date is 
especially remarkable in view of the 
newness of the aircraft. SAS points out 
that its first Douglas DC-6 was the 
106th production aircraft while its first 
DC-7C was No. 695 of the DC-6/7 
series. On the other hand, SAS’ first 
four Caravelles were third, fifth, sixth 
and eighth. 

Despite this, the record of the 
Caravelle in its first six months of 
operation with SAS shows that it had 
less (700) technical malfunctions per 
1000 take-offs than the DC-7C (1540) 
or the DC-6B (940). The number of 
technical delays per 1000 take-offs was 
47 for the Caravelle compared with 
77 for the DC-7C. 

Air France tells a similar story. For 
each 1000 hours of Caravelle opera- 
tion there have only been 0.7 hours 
failure with a delay of 1.67 hours, 
and no engine changes outside the 
main base. This is contrasted with “a 
largely used piston engine in service 
for years” which has a failure rate of 
2.9 hours with a delay of 43.10 hours 
for each 1000 hours of operation. 

The reliability of the Rolls-Royce 
Avon engine means that Air France is 
able to operate with fewer spare 
engines and parts. Despite the rear- 
fuselage location of the engines there 
has been absolutely no center of 
gravity or weight/balance problems. 
SAS reports that the fuel metering 
system, “as in nearly all other aircraft, 
has not worked to our entire satisfac- 
tion” requiring excessive amounts of 
fuel for navigation reserve and hold- 
ing. 

Pilot reaction to the Caravelle has 
been extremely favorable. The quiet 
cockpit and easy engine handling help 
reduce fatigue. Effective speed brakes 
make the Caravelle fit easily into traffic 
patterns, let it lose altitude and also 
decrease speed quickly, The autopilot 
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After half a year of operation, Air France 
and SAS report most Caravelle troubles are 
minor. In words of one syllable, they like it. 


and automatic approach system are 
also liked by pilots. Given a good ILS 
installation, the autopilot will fly an 
ILS approach better than most pilots, 
SAS reports. 

Caravelle approach speed is similar 
to the DC-6B and DC-7C, but SAS 
maintains minimum final approach 
speed from the outer marker with flaps 
fully down. This gives a low approach 
speed but requires more flying pre- 
cision. 

SAS braking experience has differed 
from that of Air France since the 
French airline initially did not specify 
tail parachutes but now is having them 
installed. Due to the clean aerody- 
namic design and lack of reverse 
thrust on Caravelle’s Avon engines the 
brakes must work very hard and have 
given trouble, particularly during land- 
ings on wet runways. The Ministop 
anti-skid device and the entire braking 
system are being improved. Moreover, 
tests are being run with a reverse thrust 
installation. 

The hydraulic system has also proved 
troublesome. The servodynes have 
worked well but pressure regulation 
has been a problem. After encounter- 
ing some leaks due to overpressure, 
Air France is replacing 12 pipes with 
steel parts. SAS also mentions cracked 
tubes and regulator spring failures. 

Structure has given little trouble ex- 
cept for some localized cracks in the 
tail and flaps for which strengthened 
components are being designed. A 
similar report comes from SAS which 


says that “there have been a few 
cracks in the rudders, elevators and 
flaps—not in load carrying structures— 
but all these control surfaces are now 
being reinforced and there is no reason 
to expect further cracks in these areas 
in the future. Other minor problem 
areas, now reported by SAS as “under 
control,” include automatic air condi- 
tioning and de-icing temperature con- 
trol, where some of the tubes have 
shown some cracks. 

The de-icing system for the cockpit 
windows have been criticized by some 
flight crews. Air France reports that 
Sud Aviation is designing a _ new 
Caravelle cockpit with improved vis- 
ibility, Actually the visibility from the 
present Caravelle is far better than it 
appears to be from the outside, since 
the angle of vision is forward and 
downward. This gives good visibility 
during the descent and is needed be- 
cause of the high angle of attack dur- 
ing climb. Instruments have been work- 
ing well although SAS reports origi- 
nally installed pitot tubes had insuf- 
ficient de-icer heat. Air France notes 
that the airspeed indicator “has not 
quick or precise response” during take- 
off because of the high rate of acceler- 
ation. 

Air France is pleased with the 
Caravelle’s ability to start on its own 
battery. An average of six starts can 
be made, thus eliminating ground 
starters at out stations. Because the 
Caravelle has a 115 v DC electrical 
system it would be very expensive (0 


An Air France Caravelle at work. 
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proviie a cart equipped for that volt- 
age al each station. 

With a twin-engine aircraft there is 
a risk of half the electrical power be- 
ing lost with one engine inoperative, 
and the amount of electrical power 
available on the Caravelle is considered 
marginal for the amount of electrical 
equipment installed and the large 
electric de-icing requirement, in the 
opinion of Air France. SAS Caravelles 
are being equipped with alternators. 

Both Air France and SAS emphasize 
that problems have been strictly minor. 
SAS has found that a 30 minute 
ground time is perfectly feasible pro- 
vided airport authorities regard the jet 
as just another aircraft. The airline is 
still encountering difficulties in this re- 
spect—at several places authorities in- 
sist that it be parked some distance 
from the terminal building, which raises 
loading and unloading problems. The 
only trouble caused by aircraft design 
is the rather small cargo space. 

From passenger reports, the Caravelle 
has been an outstanding success. In 
its first six months of operation with 
SAS the aircraft carried 70,000 pas- 
sengers and flew some 5,500 hours. In 
a survey of American passengers, SAS 
found 95.8% considered flight char- 
acteristics “excellent” while 79.1% 
described cabin noise as “completely 
absent.” 

SAS passenger load factors were high 
last summer although not as high as 
those of the big jets on non-stop long- 
haul routes. On some routes, moreover, 
load factors were impressive—on the 
Paris-Istanbul service in July Air 
France's load factors averaged above 
75%. SAS says that load factors on 
trunk routes within Europe this sum- 
mer ringed between 60 and 85%. 

On economy, SAS reports that a cost 
comparison based on operation ex- 
periet between the jet and the DC- 
7C or a typical Europe-Middle East 
route shows that the variable operat- 
ing co 's per round trip and per seat- 
mile re 20 to 25% lower for the 
Caray. le. When comparing costs per 
ton-n the difference drops to about 
17¢ ce the DC-7C has more freight 
capac 

SA’ points out that with its modern 
he Caravelle will maintain its 
ive potential for several years 
Consequently the airline feels 
that is sound to apply a longer 
deprec tion period for the jet than for 
compe ‘ive piston-engine or turboprop 
aircra 


desig: 
comp 
to co 


The success Air France and SAS 
have ‘t with the Caravelle is en- 
couras ig to such airlines as Varig, 
Finnai CGTA-Air Algeria, Royal Air 
Maroc ind Swissair which will be putt- 
ing the French jet into service in the 
hext fe » months. 
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BUSINESS FLYING 


A is exec plane loading gate, B marks future location of transient service hangar. 


This Airport Welcomes Business Planes 


Executive aircraft operators may be 
getting the cold shoulder in the plan- 
ning of most big new airports through- 
out the U.S., but 
not at Wold Cham- 
berlain Field, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports 
Commission, under 
executive director, 
R. “Bob” Aldrich, 
is going all out to 
see that the op- 
posite is true in the Twin Cities. 

Not only will a new aircraft serv- 
icing hanger and fueling facilities for 
business operators be located im- 
mediately adjacent to a new $8.2 mil- 
lion passenger terminal, but a loading 
gate will be provided for their use at 
the “close-in” end of one pier. 

Aldrich’s philosophy: “The number 
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ALDRICH 


Flight Electronics Takes Over 


Flight Electronics Corp., a new 
company formed this year, is now the 
occupant of Hangar F at the West- 
chester (N.Y.) County Airport, where 
many companies base their business 
aircraft. This was the first hangar on 
the field and was successively leased 
by International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., Johns-Manville and Lear, 
Inc. 

Sydney M. Nesbitt, former general 
manager and part owner of Atlantic 
Aviation Corp., is vice president and 
general manager of Flight Electronics. 
Other officers include Benjamin B. 
Peck, president of Elba Management 
Corp., president; Alexander E. Chaite, 
president of Alexander E. Chaite Stu- 
dios, secretary, and Herman M. Cole, 
consulting architect in New York, 


of business aircraft operators is mount- 
ing fast and they cannot and should 
not be denied. His views are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the 
Port of New York Authority which 
discourages exec plane operations into 
New York’s Idlewild Airport. 

In the Aldrich plan, still to get a 
final OK, will be a convenient hangar 
situated between the terminal parking 
lot and Northwest Airline’s new base. 
It will be fitted to handle de luxe type 
turnaround or through service and all 
the other needs of an executive pilot 
such as fueling and aircraft servicing. 

For business flights “connecting” 
with airline operations, it will simply 
be a matter of taxiing into a special 
gate position on the ramp. In most 
instances, the executive arriving by 
company plane will be entering the 
terminal at a point nearer to airline 
operations than the average passenger 
arriving by limousine or private car. 


at Westchester 


treasurer, all of whom fly 
airplanes. 

When Lear decided to give up the 
Westchester facility, because it found 
itself going into competition with its 
own customers, it gave the new com- 
pany the opportunity to acquire a 
facility fully equipped for comprehen- 
sive aircraft radio and electronics in- 
stallation and service, together with a 
staff of qualified technicians. Among 
the features are the only L-5 and L-2 
autopilot test stands east of Grand 
Rapids. Nesbitt reports that executive 
aircraft from all over the U.S. are now 
coming to the company for service. 

Flight Electronics is a distributor for 
Lear and Wilcox and is a dealer in 
Collins, Bendix, ARC, Narco, Dare 
and others. 


their own 
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Reverse-thrust of jet-powered propellers brake 
“Ski-130" transports to short, safe stops. Giant 
skis, fitted over landing wheels, retract to permit 
landings on or takeoffs from surfaced runways. 


Heavy steel structures, pre-fabricated in 40-f0f 
sections, were part of DEW Line cargo airlift 
from Sondrestrom AB, Greenland by 61st T.C.4 
of the Tactical Air Command's 9th Air Force 













Building a base 
on Arctic ice 


Flying through 40-below storms and fog, Lockheed-built C-130 HERCULES trans- 
ports of the U. S. Air Force ski-landed 26 million pounds of cargo on Greenland’s 
, 400 ice cap. Tractors, trucks, machinery, tools, pre-fabricated radar towers and build- 
pas inzs, lumber, cement, crates by the hundred —plus the personnel needed to build 
Force. tw vital new DEW Line bases. Mission accomplished (ahead of schedule), the 


“Ski-130”’ planes headed for Antarctica to support a U. S. Navy expedition. 


Nc matter where or what the job, Lockheed prop-jet C-130 HERCULES transports 
provide more Jet Age airlift per dollar than any cargo aircraft flying. 


LOCKHEED 


GEORGIA DIVISION 











National Airlines — first with pure jets in the U.S. A.— 
now offers air travelers jet-powered Lockheed Electra serv- 
ice! National's Electra flights now serve Miami, Tampa, 


Havana, New York and Boston. Other cities will be added 
to National's Electra route as delivery of the ordered prop- 
jets is made. National's Electras are Texaco lubricated. 


Turbo-Prop engines 


ON NATIONAL AIRLINES’ ELECTRAS 


Lubricated with Texaco 


The mighty turbo-prop Allison engines that power 
National Airlines’ Electras — now in service between 
Boston-New York-Miami-Tampa and Havana—are lubri- 
cated exclusively with Texaco, for three important reasons: 
e Flight proved. Texaco Synthetic Aircraft Turbine 
Oils combine all characteristics essential to jet service: 
low viscosity at low temperature; low volatility; oxidation 
resistance and thermal stability at high temperature; non- 
corrosiveness to engine metals; and excellent gear load- 
carrying ability. 

e Refinery sealed. Because Texaco Aircraft Turbine 
Oils must meet highly critical tolerances, Texaco takes 
special precautions in packaging and handling to make 
sure they’re in “mint condition” until the moment they’re 
used. Packages are refinery-sealed and clearly marked to 
minimize chance of misapplication. 

*¢ Demonstrated quality and service. Texaco has lubri- 
cated National’s piston-engine planes since 1938. That's 
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a total of 258,350,300 airline miles lubricated with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively. 

For complete data on Texaco aviation fuels and !ubri- 
cants, contact any one of the more than 2,300 Texaco 
Distributing Plants, or write Texaco Inc., Aviation Sales 
Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon.-Fri.-NE -TV 


TEXACO 


LUBRICANTS 
AND FUELS 


FOR JET, PROP-JET AND PISTON-ENGINE AIRCRAFT 
A RLIFT 
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Why Not Traffic Control in 3-D? 


Loctracs’ 700 receiver-sectors could watch up to 
700,000 different aircraft—and keep ‘em sorted 


A new air traffic control system— 
called Loctracs, for Lockheed Track- 
ing and Control System—has been de- 
veloped by Lockheed Aircraft Corp's 
Electronics and Avionics Division 
(LEAD) 

In the works for a year, Loctracs 
proposes to divide the nation’s air 
routes into a series of “sectors” about 
70 to 100 miles square and 100,000 
ft. high. The sectors, each containing 
four receivers arranged in a quad- 
rangle. would contain a microwave or 
telephene cable system link with a 
master surveillance center which would 
untane's the series of individual, pulse 
coded sansmissions received from air- 
borne ircraft and plot their position 
Vertic: as well as horizontally. 

Thi: “three-D” traffic control sys- 
tem w old require a minimum of 250 
sector- ceiver installations to cover all 
major J.S. airways. But Lockheed 
figure ‘hat 700 such systems could 
blanke the nation and provide high 
densit’ coverage around major air 
termin  s, 

Onl: one frequency would be used, 
and t t could be any line-of-sight 
freque -y. Aircraft would be identified 
by the specific pulse coding assigned 
to the which they would transmit 
35 tin | every minute. 

Fou: of these pulses would be a syn- 
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chronizing pattern. Seventeen would 
identify the aircraft, and six would give 
the aircraft’s altitude. Nine reserve 
pulses could be used for flight number, 
destination, emergency alert or other 
canned messages. The 17 identity 
pulses would be sufficient to differentiate 
between more than 130,000 different 
aircraft. 

The 36 identity and info pulses 
would be in addition to position pulses, 
which would be transmitted at a rate 
of 600 times per minute. They would 
be decoded by a coincidence detector 


——Loctracs’ claim to fame 


1. It will “see” all aircraft in service 
at any one time. 

. It can provide location, altitude 
and identity data in one package 
without human attention. 

. It will track aircraft not on pre- 
scribed flight plans. 

. It can “see” 100% of traffic, even 
in congested areas. 

. It needs no ground transmission, 
thus prevents unwanted “homing.” 

. Its operation rate is high enough 
to cover present and future needs 
for some time to come. 

. It will “see” aircraft too small to 
register on today’s radar screens. 
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which would translate them into read- 
able position information. 

Aircraft position would be pinned 
down to a square mile under normal 
circumstances, though the equipment 
can spotlight an area as small as a 
sixth of a mile or less on each side. 

As for altitude, increments of 60 
ft. would normally be used at altitudes 
around 1,000 ft. Above 10,000 ft.. 
600 ft. increments would be sufficient. 

According to Lockheed, Loctracs 
can pick 1,000 different aircraft out 
of a sector at any given time. If the 
detection equipment is linked to a 
computer it could automatically warn 
of collision courses or other aerial 
troublemakers. 

The 55-microwatt airborne trans- 
mitter would be tagged at about $200 
for private aircraft and about $500 
per installation for commercial and 
military users. Built into a compact 
cube about six in. in size, the trans- 
mitter would weigh less than five Ibs. 

To achieve the 700 sectors recom- 
mended, the U.S. would have to shell 
out approximately $280 million for the 
Loctracs alone. To add sites, roads, 
structures and so on would require 
another $420 million or so, making 
the final figure $700 million. So says 
M. Carl Haddon, v.p.-gen. mgr. of 
LEAD, who predicts that it would take 
in the neighborhood of $30.5 million 
to outfit all U.S. planes with airborne 
transmitters. 


Electronics Take Over 
Transport Holding Centrol 


A prototype of a holding pattern 
programmer which will automatically 
keep an aircraft in a holding pattern 
while it is under the control of an auto- 
matic flight control system has been de- 
vised by the Eclipse-Pioneer Div. of 
Bendix Corp., Teterboro, N.J. 

The programmer performs all of the 
sensing, logic and control functions 
necessary to keep the aircraft in its 
proper pattern after the pilot has set it 
up initially. As the aircraft proceeds 
around the “racetrack” pattern, signal 
lights indicate the progress of the man- 
euver. 

The programmer provides crosswind 
correction, stores the information and 
then releases it at just the right times 
to provide crosswind correction on the 
opposite leg and for turns. 

The programmer can be housed in 
a standard 3/8 ATR (air transport 
rack) with a weight of 12 Ibs. The 
selector and indicator are in an en- 
closure 5% in. high by 7% in. wide 
weighing two lbs. 
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for aircraft & 
engine services! 


TYPICAL AIRCRAFT SERVICES 
+ complete airframe modification 
& overhaul 


ee ee © 


+ custom interior design 

& installation 
+ radio & radar installation & service 
+ electrical & hydraulic systems 
+ custom interior & exterior painting 
+ instrument installation & service 
+ Lockfoam soundproofing 
+ “wet-wing” fuel system expansion 
+ many other specialized services 


GULFSTREAM 
SALES AND SERVICE 


Check PAC for information. on this 
new corporate propjet aircraft. In a 
single location, at Lockheed’s 
all-weather airport, PAC provides: 


e Sales/service 

e Custom Interiors 

e Complete electronics systems 
e Exterior painting 


Pee ee eeeeeeene 


ENGINES, ACCESSORIES, 
PROPELLERS... 
JET, TURBOPROP, PISTON 


+ engine overhaul, exchange, 
lease, sale 

* accessory overhaul, sale 
& exchange 

+ propeller overhaul & assembly 

+ Pratt & Whitney Aircraft distributor 
& authorized overhaul shop 

+ authorized Rolls-Royce Dart 
distributor & overhaul facility 


PAC is the authorized distributor for 
major manufacturers of aviation products 
throughout the west. 


For further information, call or write: 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
CORPORATION 


2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
Victoria 9-3481 


Pacair, Inc. (international) Burbank - 
Pioneer Leasing Corp., Burbank 


er 
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Ask any pilot who flies weather 
“What piece of equipment do you want 
most?” Chances are the answer will 
be airborne radar. 

Asked why, he may reply that air- 
borne radar can 
provide a_ safer 
flight through 
thunderstorm  ac- 
tivity; provide the 
most economical 
means to a Satis- 
factory passenger 
ride; and _ result 
in avoiding bad 
weather without 
unnecessarily com- 
plicating the pres- 
ent ATC system. 

These are but a few of the ad- 
vantages. What are the disadvantages? 
Pilots would probably say “none.” 

FAA apparently believes airborne 
radar is vital equipment for penetrat- 
ing thunderstorm areas. This position 
is best evidenced by their proposed 
Draft Release 59-10 which makes air- 
borne radar mandatory for all com- 
mercial IFR and night VFR _ opera- 
tions. To date only the Air Transport 
Association has opposed this proposal. 

In this regard, the ATA position is 
confusing, especially since the airlines 
initially evaluated airborne radar and 
developed supporting data justifying 
the installation of this equipment. Ob- 
viously, airborne radar has merit, else 
it would not be in many aircraft. 


Quesada has had a tough year 


General Quesada will shortly com- 
plete his first year as FAA administra- 
tor. Too few individuals appreciate the 
tremendous task he has been facing in 
reorganizing the previous CAA to ad- 
here to the Aviation Act of 1958. 

A basic reorganization problem, 
from the users’ standpoint, is the rec- 
ognition by FAA that there is a 
marked difference between methods of 
doing civilian and military business. 
Many criticisms of FAA are directed 
more at the manner of accomplishing 
goals than at the goals themselves. 
Surely no one would oppose FAA pro- 
grams intelligently designed to improve 
safety and foster further expansion of 
all aviation—particularly when Con- 
gress specifically charged FAA with 
this responsibility. 

Draft Release 59-10 is causing more 
than casual interest among the airline 
pilot group. Aside from strongly sup- 
porting this proposal, the airline pilot 
is concerned with FAA’s announced 
across-the-board interest in overall op- 
eration safety. Failure to require air- 
borne radar in aircraft which operate 
in known thunderstorm activity can- 
not help but cause airline flight per- 
sonnel to question FAA's sincerity. 

The goal of Draft Release 59-10 is 
sound. The mandatory requirement 
should apply only when the equipment 
is needed. This requirement flexibility 
is applied to many other components 
today, and can cover airborne radar. 

Thunderstorm forecasting is not yet 
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All We Want for Christmas is Airborne Radar 


a precise art, but much has been 
learned about the potential danger of 
unstable atmospheric conditions. Gust 
loads which exceed current airframe 
design requirements have been re- 
corded. The rapidly changing atmo- 
spheric conditions of thunderstorms 
place a pilot in a hit or miss situation 
when he doesn’t have airborne radar. 
It also makes him conduct a quiz 
program with himself. A pet philoso- 
phy of mine is that when a pilot makes 
guesses about his operation, he is 
treading thin ice. If he is forced to 
continue guessing, sooner or later the 
odds win out, often disastrously. 


Flexibility essential 


I can appreciate some of the flex- 
ibility which ATA would like to in- 
corporate in the mandatory airborne 
radar proposal. If the pilot does not 
need airborne radar, let the flight con- 
tinue. This makes sense. 

However, the basic theme of ATA’s 
position leaves me cold. Because not 
too many aircraft have been lost, it’s 
said nothing should be done; that we 
should wait for some unnecessary ac- 
cidents and then correct the problem. 
This is a typical defensive approach 
to the solution; especially when you 
consider that only rarely are airlines 
voluntarily installing airborne radar in 
piston-engine aircraft. 

The exposure is known. The prob- 
lem is understood. The solution calls 
for prevention, not correction. 

Possibly there will be a public hear- 
ing dealing with the mandatory air- 
borne radar proposal. Whether there 
is or not, here are some items FAA 
should consider. 

For a number of years, flight per- 
sonnel received valuable information 
on adverse weather conditions from 
Air Defense Command - radar sites. 
This has been discontinued. What re- 
places this service? More guessing? 

During this same period, pilots could 
get helpful information from CAA/- 
FAA radar equipment. This same 
ground-based radar has been modified 
to eliminate adverse weather presenta- 
tion. What replaces this assistance? 
More guessing? 

An airline aircraft is not permitted 
to leave an en route station if icing 
conditions are known and it has an 
inoperative deicing system. Is this any 
different from sending an aircraft into 
known thunderstorm activity if it 
doesn’t have working airborne ra:‘ar? 

In view of thunderstorm rese.rch 
data which is available, is FAA ful 
filling its statutory mandate for aif 
craft and passenger protection by re 
fusing to require airborne radar? 

Why has one airline long since ¢em 
fit to require working airborne rodaf 
when flying into thunderstorms. 

General Quesada has advised his 
people to be “Fast-Factual-Fair-F: m 
in their dealings with the airlines. 
When it comes to airborne rada‘, 
say, “prove it.” 

What would we pilots like for 
Christmas? Airborne radar. 


AIRUFI 








EXTRA SECTION 


[he intensity of the competition in 
the commercial jet market is illustrated 
by the warranties Convair is offering to 
880/600 buyers. Earlier this year when 
Frank Pace and Earl Johnson, chair- 
man and president respectively of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., appeared before 
the New York Society of Security An- 
alysts, Johnson brought out the fact 
that in its flight program the Convair 
880 has equalled or exceeded all per- 
formance forecasts, including those of 
range, speed, altitude, landing and take- 
off distances and fuel consumption. 

Johnson then went on to say: “As a 
result, we have given for the first time 
a ‘mission guarantee’ on this plane. We 
think this is a tremendous advantage 
to future sales because the airlines have 
the assurance that they can take a 
certain load and carry it a certain dis- 
tance on certain fuel consumption and 
in a certain period of time. No other 
manufacturer gives such a guarantee 
nor can it be equalled.” 


American’s Turbofan Program 


One of the more significant “mission 
guarantees” covers the 25 turbofan 
600s ordered by American Airlines. 
Convair has given American a flat 
guarantee that it can operate the 600 
between LaGuardia and Midway. This 
guarantee, of course, is based on the 
takeoff and landing characteristics of 
the Convair turbofan. In view of the 
present tumult over jet noise, we do 
not know what methods Convair—or 
American—may plan to employ in 
soothing the emotional perturbations of 
the New York Port Authority or the 
now docile, but likely to be aroused 
citizen, of Cicero, but success should 
score . triumph both for the manufac- 
turer and for the airline. 

Flyin: 600s between LaGuardia and 
Midw American would have the 
fastest ict service between the nation’s 
two b est cities, New York and Chi- 
cago d by operating Boeing 707s 
into | ild and O’Hare and Convair 
600s o LaGuardia and Midway, it 
would . \tch a big portion of the con- 
nectil usiness coming and going at 
these top traffic centers. 


Profii Are Elusive 


_ Th an old gag: You can’t take 
it wit i. We might add, colloquially, 
you t hardly get it, either. We 
over! a Boeing man discussing the 
707, started out with a breakeven 
point ‘8,” he said. “Then we went 
to 14. \ow it’s up to 200.” Douglas, 
early _ the game, speculated on a 
break« point of 75 in pricing the 
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DC-8. Then it went to 90. Where is it 
now? We've heard Douglas had $400 
million invested in the DC-8 before it 
delivered a plane. Actually, it is doubt- 
ful if any company knows where its 
breakeven point is these days. Costs 
keep going up. The breakeven point 
changes every month. 


It’s Later Than You Think 


We wouldn’t bring this up, but lately 
all the talk seems to be that a super- 
sonic jet transport is 10 or 15 years 
away. Yet it was only seven years ago 
that William Pereira, the Los Angeles 
architect, who was Charles A. Luck- 
man’s partner at the time this firm re- 
ceived a contract to work on a master 
plan for the Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, discussed the need for 
plans for commercial jetliners with 
Dutch Kindelberger, chairman of North 
American Aviation and an experienced 
builder of jet aircraft for the military. 
“You do not have to worry about com- 
mercial jets,” said Kindelberger. “They 
are uneconomical and they cost too 
much.” They were, too. But look what 
happened! 


Leverage in Douglas Shares 


Douglas is seiling on the market— 
or was at this writing—at less than its 
book value. At the end of last year 
this was reported at $46.21 per share. 
The market price is around $40, This 
reflects losses incurred through DC-8 
writeoffs. Douglas accounting policy is 
to charge off development costs on a 
project as they occur. Douglas also has 
found production costs on the DC-8 
higher than anticipated and inventory 
writedowns on early airplanes, on 
which the learning curve has been high, 
have had an adverse effect on earnings. 
This accounting policy means that in 
1960 when deliveries reach peak, Doug- 
las will show earnings on the DC-8 
irrespective of whether it ever attains 
the breakeven point in sales. 

Douglas writeoffs on the DC-8 are 
in the area of $200 million. If the com- 


pany does succeed in pushing up sales 
to the breakeven point that would mean 
all of this $200 million would be re- 
covered. On the basis of 3,817,000 
shares outstanding that would repre- 
sent $52 per share and would provide 
the Douglas company with an emi- 
nently satisfactory earnings picture, 
particularly if all other departments 
were breaking even—or showing a 
profit—at the same time. But if you 
think this is a sure-fire capital gains 
opportunity to get rich, you might bear 
in mind that about the time DC-8 
profits start booming Douglas may be 
launching a new writeoff program with 
another airplane, the DC-9. 


This Is Optimism 


Pacific Southwest Airlines, the sur- 
prisingly successful California intrastate 
carrier, now flying Lockheed Electras, 
first ordered three of the turboprops, 
then later one more. But when Kenneth 
Friedkin, PSA president, applied for 
FAA numbers he reserved a block of 
five. Looks as though Lockheed’s sales 
department could reasonably feel it has 
one more sale in the bag. 


New Idea for Old Equipment 


Jack Connelly, president of Pacific 
Air Lines, thinks the big trunks are 
missing a bet by not converting their 
old DC-7s and Super Constellations to 
sleepers for overnight transcontinental 
schedules. Jack is sure a lot of passen- 
gers would much prefer an eight-hour 
flight in a birth in a piston-engine plane 
to five hours in a situp seat in a jet 
and would pay a premium fare for it. 


Long-Range Commuter 


For years Harvey Tafe has com- 
muted between Santa Monica, where 
he prefers to live, and San Diego, where 
he works for Convair. Now Convair 
has given him a new job, director of 
foreign military sales, and thus has set 
the stage for the world’s first Polar 
Route commuter. SAS will love him. 


MT EX 


A side view of the Convair 880 cockpit—No eyebrows. 

















AIRLIFTS 


® Japanese railroads are noted for 
their punctuality. When the delegates 
to the annual IATA general assembly 
in Tokyo in October were taken on a 
three-hour train ride to Nikko, site of 
some of Japan’s most famous shrines, 
the airline executives got some 
evidence of how seriously the Jap rail- 
roads take their on-time operations. 
As the train neared the end of the 
run, a railroad functionary announced 
over the loudspeaker system that the 
engineer reported with deep regret and 


apologies that the arrival would be 30 
seconds behind schedule. It was no 
gag, either. For a few seconds the air- 
line people looked baffled, then broke 
out into howls and handclapping. 


* A goof by American Airlines dur- 
ing the issuance of the new and im- 
proved air travel cards drew an amus- 
ing letter from a Pasadena, Calif., firm. 
The new card is wonderful, wrote 
Utility Metal Products, but it was going 
to have to return its copy for correc- 








For DC-8 Passenger Comfort 


Airline passengers’ dispositions are as changeable as 
the weather— especially if cabin thermometers go up 
or down with outside temperatures. That’s why United 
Air Lines has joined with other progressive airlines 
throughout the world in selecting Hokanson H-35 
Mobile Air Conditioners. The 19 units in United's 
initial order will assure “comfort zone” temperatures 
when passengers board its planes. The Hokanson H-35 
has demonstrated its superiority in both competitive 
field demonstrations and in actual use. Prove it to 
yourself. Wire, telephone, or write: 





“RELIABILITY 
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H-35 Mobile Air Conditioner 
Cc. G. HOKANSON COMPANY, INC. 
2140 Pontius Avenue * Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


IN SPECIALIZED AIR CONDITIONING" 
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tion. Seems that it read: “UL atlity 
Mental Psod Div.” Said the letter: “We 
admit that at times we feel the name 
as shown could easily apply but we 
think it best to keep it a secret. 


® An FAA official tells this one— 
but adds quickly that no fine was 
assessed. A four-engined piston airliner 
was in for overhaul. A fuel tank had 
been opened, repaired and sealed. But 
the fuel system didn’t seem to function 
properly. An FAA inspector insisted 
the fuel tank be re-opened. It was. And 
three cases of Coca Cola were found 
inside. The workmen had put the cases 
aside and no one had spotted them 
when the tank was sealed. 


®*Only airport terminal in_ the 
country that consists of a trailer is at 
Page, Arizona, served by Bonanza Air 
Lines. Not a big trailer, either. Half is 
devoted to BAL communications, etc 
and the other half consists of a tiny 
counter. Airconditioned, it even has 
both ladies’ and mens’ rooms. 


® Here’s a DC-3 that has everything 
Austin Goodwin, of Houston Lumber 
Co., trapped a wild mink and knew 
just what to do with it. Houston Lun- 
ber’s DC-3 now has mink-covered door 
knobs and a mink-covered seat in the 
throne room. 


® United Air Lines took a fourth 
grade class on a tour of Baltimore’ 
Friendship Airport as part of it 
educational program. Following the 
visit, the class drew some fine pictures 
of the control tower, a UAL plane 
the plane’s galley, etc., each with com- 
ments. One of the nine-year-olds, Julie 
chose the baggage room as her subjec! 
Her comment: “When the men tak 
the luggage off the plane it goes to th 
luggage room and if you notice you 
see a tag on the handles of the /uggagt 
The tag has each person’s name on tt 








And if the people do not have th 
right luggage they come back scream 
ing that they have the wrong b:gs a 

a man gives the right bags bac«.” 
® Joe Tavares recently rece ved be 
20-year pin from Pan America: Wort 
Airways. PAA has given any .umbe 
is On 


of such pins, but what makes 
unusual is that Joe is only 2- yea 
old, and he’s believed to ¢ ! 
youngest person in company hi tory! 
complete 20 years of service. ‘aval 
joined PAA in 1939 at Horta, zor 
as an aircraft cleaner. At pres. nt he 
senior dispatcher at Santa Ma ‘a. 
AIRLF 
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* Back seat engines—Why is there 
ich a trend in the transport manufac- 
uring industry to locate the engines in 
sods at the rear of the fuselage? Vick- 
ers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) has summa- 
rized the reasons about as succinctly as 
ve have ever seen. Here’s the Vickers 
pitch: performance is improved because 
the clean wing gives maximum lift and 
minimum drag resulting in better take- 
off approach and landing speeds and 
higher takeoff weights and payloads, 
low asymmetric thrust makes the effect 
on handling slight in the normal criti- 
cal case of outboard engine failure at 
takeoff. 

There is no danger of the engines 
touching the ground even on large 
angles of roll. “Pavement blast” on the 
airport is eliminated. Structurally, heavy 
local transient loads as at pod attach- 
ments are avoided. There is no addi- 
tional flutter problem, and the stiffer 
wing is better able to prevent onset of 
control reversal. The jet efflux is clear 
of the main structure and maintenance 
costs are thereby reduced. 

Maximum protection is given to en- 
gine intakes from stones, slush and 
water. There is no slush-thickness re- 
striction on takeoff. The turbine planes 
are such that fragments of turbine can- 
not strike passengers, fuel lines, or fuel 
tanks. Engine in-flight fires can be con- 
fined to individual engine installations 
and cannot spread to main fuel tanks 
or lines. 

Hot engines cannot be torn off in a 
wheels-up landing or put into spilled 
fuel from tanks. Wing tip dig-in is un- 


likely. There is no risk to ground staff 
from air intakes. And—a very impor- 
tant point—there is much less cabin 


noise and vibration. 


* Lufthansa perks up—Lufthansa is 
becoming increasingly concerned about 
competition from other airlines in the 
German market. At present the Ger- 
man flag carrier transports only about 
one in four on international flights 
from Germany. Moreover, foreign air- 
lines still carry some 20% of all pas- 
sengers on German domestic routes. 

otwithstanding the revival of Luft- 
hansa in 1955, foreign airlines have 
increased their operations through Ger- 
many since that year. Lufthansa cites 
the following examples: KLM increased 
it ghts to or through Western Ger- 
n from 66 in the summer of 1955 
to 0 in the summer of 1959; Swiss- 
a flights went from 59 to 65 and 
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S 1a’s from 57 to 71. 

fthansa still operates a small num- 
be: of flights compared with those of 
it ympetitors serving the German 
mi; et. For example, this summer 


I ansa flew an average of 18 serv- 
icc ~=weekly from Germany to North 


Ar rica compared with 59 services 
Op ated by its competitors. The num- 
be of flights to England was 32 per 
W against 137 operated by compet- 


in. rlines. And from Germany to the 
N East Lufthansa’s eight flights 
Co isted with 56 operated by com- 
Pe’ ¢g airlines. 

expenditure of foreign airlines 
ir ermany on advertising and pub- 
lic far exceeds Lufthansa’s budget 
fo: these items. Lufthansa reports that 
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in the summer of 1959 it spent only 
$68,000 on advertising and publicity 
in Germany, a mere 13% of the total 
spent by its main competitors, Pan 
American, which spent $179,000 and 
KLM, $73,000. 


© Turbines are great—We recently had 
an opportunity to travel on scheduled 
services aboard aircraft which pre- 
viously we had only sampled on dem- 
onstration flights. We rode a Cathay 
Pacific Electra from Tokyo to Hong 
Kong and a Caravelle from Geneva to 
Paris. The Electra was the same one 
that carried out the Lockheed demon- 
stration flight to Europe, the Middle 
East and India in 1958. 

It was not really a_ representative 
aircraft since the first class seats were 
placed in the front of the cabin and 
the tourist class accommodations in 
the middle and at the back. Cathay 
Pacific plans to change this configura- 
tion so as to give the first class pas- 
sengers the benefit of the ultra-quiet 
rear portion of the aircraft. 

There is no question that the Electra 
is fast. We left 45 minutes late but 
arrived in Hong Kong on schedule. 
Those four Allison 501 engines, at- 
tached in ugly nacelles to the wing, 
really move the aircraft along—cruis- 
ing speed is not far short of the Car- 
avelle’s. Up front the crew works in 
conditions of exemplary comfort and 
spaciousness and enjoys visibility that 
has never previously been found in a 
Burbank-built transport (our Captain 
commented that maybe Lockheed had 
had Convair or Douglas design the 
Electra cockpit!). 

The flight on the Caravelle was 
hardly representative since Geneva- 
Paris must surely be the world’s short- 
est jet route (224 miles) but it proved 
that the French jet is still undoubtedly 
the quietest riding transport in the air 
(even though the latest production air- 
craft have less soundproofing than pro- 
totypes and initial production models). 


® French ups and downs—Air France’s 
accounts make interesting although 
difficult reading. Last year the French 
flag carrier lost some $8 million on 
long-haul international services and 
about $5 million more on European 
and domestic operations. Its North 
African and French Commonwealth 
services brought in a profit of some 
$5 million. However, the French gov- 
ernment subsidizes the operation of 
international services and for 1958 
contributed about $10 million. 

In previous years the French gov- 
ernment paid the airline a subsidy for 
operating the Breguet Deux Ponts but 
last year this was not needed. Air 
France’s participation in certain for- 
eign airlines was expensive—some 
$200,000 of “exceptional expenditure” 
was incurred in connection with Air 
Liban, one of the three major Leba- 
nese airlines (all three sustained sizable 
losses in 1958—BOAC and SABENA, 
respectively, had to make good the 
Middle East Airlines and Lebanese 
International deficits). 

For the record, the conversions from 
francs to dollars in this report have 
been made at the current rate of 500 
to the dollar. 
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OXYGEN MASK FOR JET CREWS 















Can be donned with 
one hand in 2 secs. 


e Can be donned over glasses and 
worn with protective goggles and 
earphones. 


e Lightweight—only 11.5 oz. Can 
be pre-set to size for optimum 
comfort and fit. 


e WRITE OR PHONE TODAY for full 
particulars. 


x , 
uritan “Snnaone 
Compressed Gas Corporation “ ‘ 


2010 GRAND AVE. KANSAS CITY 8. MO. 


SM3UD LIF YOd VSVYW NIDAXO NO-daaMs “ 
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IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE WHERE YOU MEET 
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Republic F-105— On 
Depends Upo 





New Wings for the Eagle! 


World War II's famed Eagle Squadron, now the 335th Squadron of TAC’s Fourth 


Fighter Wing will soon be flying the F-105 fighter-bomber . 
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Plane “Bomber Formation” 
0) _ Holley for Fuel Control 


World’s most powerful one man airplane, is reported to carry “as much 
destructive power as an entire big bomber formation of World War II.” Capable of 
carrying an atomic bomb, the exciting Republic “Thunderchief” gets more than 


25,000 pounds of thrust from its Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J75 jet engine with afterburner. 


Holley designed, engineered and manufactures the main fuel control, bleed 
governor and actuator for the J75 engine which has both military and commercial 
applications. The Holley R-95 control combines “small package” design 

with light weight and exceptional performance reliability. It’s another important 
reason why more and more engine and air frame manufacturers 


are turning to Holley for engine components. 
‘ 


slay 


This impressive array of fire power shows 
why the Republic F-105 supersonic jet is 
often billed as the “one man airforce.” 


The R-95 is the military ver- 
sion of Holley designed and 
engineered fuel controls made 
for the J75 jet engine. 


Both the Holley R-98 com- 
pressor bleed governor and its 
companion, the bleed valve 
actuator (below), are designed 
and manufactured for the J75 
engines. 











A-29 11955 E. NINE MILE ol 
WARREN, MICHIGAN 


Leader in the Design, Development and Manufacture ¢ 
Aviation Fuel Metering Device 











SALES TALK 


Counterattack on Credit, 
UATP Drive Goes All Out 


The big push is on to expand the 
use of the “world’s most honored credit 
card”—the airlines’ own Universal Air 
Travel Plan—among hotels, motels and 
car rental companies. 

More than 250 such establishments 
have already decided to allow their 
customers to “charge it” on air travel 
cards, and another 600 have responded 
to the promotional campaign by writ- 
ing the Air Traffic Conference for 
information and application forms. 

Combatting “outside” credit plans 
that have membership fees and service 
charges, such as Hilton Carte Blanche 
and Diner’s Club, UATP is telling pros- 
pects: “You can increase your business 
without increasing your overhead. You 
can have the advantage of direct billing. 
Pay no membership fees, no service 
charges, no annual dues, no collection 
percentages. You gain entree to nearly 
a million air travel cardholders . 
accessible as a group on no other 
charge plan.” Western Air Lines had 
previously signed with Hilton and 
Diner’s, and Pacific Air Lines with Hil- 
ton (AIRLIFT, Oct.). 


ATC has mailed to the prospects a 
complete “personal credit plan promo- 
tion kit,” including merchandising aids 
available from the conference at nom- 
inal cost. Examples: enamel outdoor 
sign at $4.75 each, counter display 
card at 50¢, folders at 2¢. 





i 
Counter display card for hotels, motels 
and car rental companies. 
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Car rental agencies already signed 
are Hertz, Avis, Nationalcar, Olin’s and 
Tilden. Hotels include all members of 
Intercontinental Hotel Corp., National 
Hotel Co., Del E. Webb Motor Hotel 
Co., Best Western Motels, Western 
Hotels Inc., Manger, Knott, Albert 
Pick and Dinkler. 

Issuance of the new, streamlined 
travel card, which contains the holder’s 
address as well as name, makes ex- 
panded use of UATP possible in that 
it permits direct billing. 


— NWA Tries Organ Music — 


Now it’s live organ music aloft. 

Northwest Airlines has installed 
an organ in one of its Stratocruisers 
on the New York-Chicago-Twin 
Cities route to “test passenger reac- 
tion.” A professional organist does 
the playing. Music is channeled 
through public address system loud- 
speakers, which were modified from 
five to eight inches in size. Organ 
fits into the plane’s seat tracks, is 
located on left side, two rows for- 
ward of main cabin door. Organist 
plays for half an hour, then takes a 
15-minute break. An electrical con- 
verter supplies 115-volt current to 
the organ from the plane’s 28-volt 
system. 











Travel Agents Upheld 


on Teleticketing 

CAB has claimed that the airlines 
have engaged in a joint undertaking to 
exclude travel agents from participating 
in teletype ticketing, and has ruled that 
this is an “improper restraint on trade.” 


Teleticketing is used to transmit 
tickets from machines in airline offices 
to receivers in customers’ offices. Air- 
lines wanted to prohibit teletype trans- 
mission of tickets to customers when a 
commission is paid to an agent on sale 
of such tickets. They also wanted to 
ban transmission of tickets to agents’ 
offices via teletype. The carriers pointed 
out that an agent earns his commission 
by computing fares, determining rout- 
ings, writing and delivering tickets. By 
handling an agent’s tickets by teletype, 
the airlines would be doing most of 
this work, they added. 

CAB said there might be sound busi- 
ness reasons for an airline not wishing 
to assume some of the agent’s duties, 
“but these economic considerations do 
not justify all the carriers banding 
together . . . to restrain . . . agents 
from participation in a significant phase 
of the air transportation sales market.” 
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Odds & Ends... 


Unusual promotion by American Air- 
lines is issuance of a consolidated Wash- 
ington-Chicago timetable listing first-class 
nonstops of all carriers. AA, with fastest 
equipment, is, of course, willing and eager 
to have the customer compare the sched- 
ules. It points out that its Electra is 3 
to 35 minutes faster than Capital’s Vis. 
count or United’s DC-7. 


Union Oil Co. of California believes 
in reciprocating. Its biggest customer for 
petroleum products is Western Air Lines, 
so board chairman R. Taylor has 
issued a bulletin: “When flying on com- 
pany business and at company expense, 
employes are instructed to fly Wester 
when traveling to areas served by it.” 


Commuter ticketing has been expanded 
by Capital Airlines. Plan was first tried 
on Chicago-Twin Cities route, is now 
effective on flights serving Washington, 
Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Twin Cities, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. Passenger fills out his own ticket, 
is billed at the end of the month. Books 
can be ordered by air travel card holders 
and by commercial accounts. 


New printed form for listing sales leads 
is being used by all National Airlines 
offices. Employes fill in leads on conven- 
tions, group travel, air freight, etc., and 
forward form to proper station for fol- 
low-up. 


Food from Lindy’s New York restau- 
rant is now featured on southbound Flor- 
ida flights by Northeast Airlines. Coach 
passengers pay $3 extra for pre-luncheon 
cocktail and the meal. 


United’s Jetarama (AIRLIFT, Novem- 
ber), DC-8 promotion, drew big crowds. 
San Francisco attendance was 62,000; 
Los Angeles, 63,000; Chicago, 66,000; 
New York, 127,000. 


Big customer service training program 
has been launched by Western. Includes 
courses in ticketing, check-in and bag- 
gage checking, special services, telephone 
techniques, ramp procedures, cargo han- 
dling. It’s administered at the local level 
by station and reservations managers. 


Glamour courses are being given to 
American’s ticket counter girls in New 
York. The agents make weekly visits to 4 
John Robert Powers salon for briefings 
on makeup and hairdo. Plan may be eX 
panded to other cities. 


Next to chewing gum, fastest moving 
passenger service item on its planes is the 
benzedrex inhaler, TWA says. The -pecial 
airline-size miniature has a medica! y ac 
tive life of two days. 


A “seal of val” is now giv-n by 
Scandinavian Airlines System to  crtail 
package tours. Each segment of th° tour 
from hotels to sightseeing and resta irants 
is investigated by company represen atives 
before the package is marked “SAS 
Recommended.” 


Smart, readable booklet, “Very ‘por 
tant pointers for international trav |,” 
available from Air France. Contai:s a¢- 
vice on documents needed, travel ward 
robe, tipping, shopping, etc. 
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AE OUT PEOPLE 


IN THE AIRLINES 


FITZGERALD 


Joseph H. FitzGerald named president 
of Ozark Air Lines, succeeding Laddie 
Hamilton, who resigned in August. Fitz- 
Gerald, who has been executive v.p. 
and general mgr., joined Ozark last 
year after serving as director of CAB’s 
Bureau of Air Operations. 

Walter Sternberg, 29-year airline veter- 
an, resigned as National Airlines’ v.p.- 
market development. 

George E. Keck elected  v.p.-base 
maintenance of United Air Lines, suc- 
ceeding W. P. Hoare, retired. Keck is 
succeeded as asst. v.p.-engineering and 
maintenance by P. A. Wood, former 
mgr. of engineering planning. 

A. J. (Jack) Brough resigned as v.p. 
of Allied Maintenance and joined TWA 
as asst. v.p.-properties and facilities. 

James Bassage, formerly with Ernst & 


Two CAB Members Named ———— 


- 


GILL?! LAND BOYD 


Tw ’ members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics oard were named by President 
Eisenh subject to Senate confirma- 
tion ¢ next year. 

Wh Gilliland, prominent lowa 
Repub and chairman of the Foreign 
Claim tlement Commission, received 
a rece ippointment to serve out the 
term larmar Denny, which expires 
Dec le is expected to be named to 
mself for a full six-year term. 
soyd, 37, Florida lawyer and 
was given a recess appointment 
to rep Louis Hector, who resigned. 

Gilli i, who had served on the Iowa 
State 1, first came to Washington in 
1953 \ssistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. | left CAB two months before 
his te ‘pires, reportedly to enable his 
t to get a head start on the job. 
member of the Miami law firm 
n, Paige & Boyd, was an Air 
Command pilot in World War 

served in Korea. In 1954, he 
ited to an unexpired term on 
Railway and Public Utilities 
and a year later was elected 


succee 
Alan 
Demo 


Transp 
Il and 
Was aj 
the F] 
Comm n. 
chairn 
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Ernst consultants, elected v.p.-planning of 
National Airlines. 

Wolfgang A. Kittel, Lufthansa’s North 
and Central America mgr., named to the 
company’s four-man board of directors in 
Cologne, which governs the airline’s tech- 
nical and administrative divisions. His suc- 
cessor has not been named. 

Noel H. Burgess appointed North 
America sales mgr. of Qantas Empire Air- 
ways, based in San Francisco. 

Herbert R. Wild, 20-year veteran with 
Avianca, Colombian airline, elected v.p.- 
traffic, sales and public relations. Alberto 
Farias named gen. mgr.-traffic and sales; 
Jorge de Brigard appointed public rela- 
tions director. 

Henry N. Bartelt named cargo sales 
mgr. of Western Air Lines. Clay Bernard 
appointed asst. to WAL’s v.p.-administra- 
tion, based in San Francisco. 

Capt. Don Ballard, former Denver flight 
mgr. of Continental Air Lines, named 
flight operations mgr., Los Angeles, re- 
placing Capt. H. D. Taneyhill, who re- 
turns to line duty. 

Ronald K. Carlson, Northwest's di- 
rector of wage and salary administration, 
appointed director of employment. 

W. Blake Thompson named comptrol- 
ler of Capital Airlines, and John H. 
Smith executive director of economic con- 
trols. Clifford H. Taylor shifts from as- 
sistant director of ground operations to 
cargo sales mgr. 

M. C. Wilkin, a former Slick Airways 





Ss 


sales mgr., returns as general sales mgr. 
after six years in the trucking industry. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Ivar C. Peterson, former dir. of tech- 
nical services of Aerospace Industries 
Assn., appointed asst. to the president of 
Lear Inc. to supervise technical planning. 
Daniel W. Layman Jr. named dir. of ad- 
vertising and public relations. 

Richard C. Palmer resigned as v.p. of 
Fairchild and appointed v.p. of Strom- 
berg-Carlson Div. of General Dynamics, 
in charge of Washington office. Cregg 
Coughlin named asst. to president of 
Fairchild, located in Washington. 

J. S. Harris, former mgr. of Shell Oil’s 
aviation dept., named mgr. of a new 
products and commercial sales group, 
responsible for six departments, including 
aviation sales. 


OTHERS IN AVIATION 


John B. Randolph, veteran airport man- 
ager, named v.p. of Hertz Rent A Car, in 
charge of all airport, rail and _ hotel 
locations. 

Air Cargo Inc., airlines’ pickup and 
delivery service organization, named Paul 
D. Leonie and George Garland Jr. as 
western regional mgr. (Los Angeles) and 
central regional mgr. (Chicago), respec- 
tively. 

Earl “Ole” Olson is observing his 30th 
year as mgr. of Duluth International Air- 
port, Minn. 
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S TANTANE 


SPECIALTIES, INC. IVSI* 
3000 or 6000 ft./min.—dull white or 
phosphorescent dial markings. 


MAJOR USES 

. Prevents over control 

. Bracket glide slope 

. Eases 45 deg. bank altitude control 
. Smooths turbulent air 

. Constant landing approach sink rate 
Eases cruise altitude control 

. Failed horizon replacement 


* trademark 





INSTANTANEOUS 
VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR 
with steady readability in turbulence 


INSTALLATION REQUIRES ONLY A STATIC 


Continental Development Corporation 
P.O. Box 252, Huntington, New York 


IT’S OUR SEAL . AND THE 
SKIPPER’S WORD 


"First significant improvement in 25 years— 
accelerometer actions superimposed on the 
bleed rate mechanism provides accurate in- 
stantaneous instead of false logging indica- 


tions." 
Capt. Charles Daudt 
American Airlines 


Used extensively by 


CORPORATE & PRIVATE 
AIRCRAFT 


Specified for 


BOEING 707, LOCKHEED 
ELECTRA & CONVAIR 600. 


SOURCE AND 20 MINUTES TO INSTALL 


. Optimum engine failure climb 
Safer black night takeoff 
Safer instrument take off by monitoring— 
downdrafts—flap retraction sink—gear re- 
traction sink—horizon acceleration errors 
11. Exact descents GCA approaches 
12. Exact descents OMNI approaches 
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REGULATORY 


Highly Critical Report 
Urges Rejection of TAN 


In one of the most strongly worded 
examiner’s reports to date, CAB’s 
Richard Walsh urged the Board not to 
renew the foreign air carrier permit of 
Transportes Aereos Nacionales (TAN), 
Honduran line, between Honduras and 
Miami. 

Despite a CAB warning to TAN to 
reduce carriage of fifth freedom traffic 
between Miami and South America, the 
line “knowingly and wilfully” increased 
such traffic, diverting $1 million a year 
from U.S. carriers, Walsh said. This 
was accomplished through formation 
of “paper” companies, including Com- 
pania Ecuatoriana de Aviacion (CEA) 
and APSA, Peruvian line, he added. 
TAN operated an interchange with 
APSA, but Walsh claimed all three 
companies “are part of a single com- 
bine which is controlled by C. N. Shel- 
ton,” a U.S. citizen. Shelton’s testi- 
mony in the case was “beyond belief,” 
he said. 

TAN refused to submit records and 


failed to comply wifh two subpoenas, 
Walsh claimed, adding that if CAB 
found its service required by the pub- 
lic interest “it would in effect be giving 
the carrier a license to violate the law 
with impunity.” 

He also said: “Favorable action. . . 
would only encourage the carrier to 
greater excesses in its plan of conquest 
of the U.S.-South American market.” 


Detroit-Cincinnati 
Recommended for LCA 


Suspension of TWA between Detroit 
and Cincinnati via Columbus and Day- 
ton, and award of the route to Lake 
Central Airlines for five years was 
recommended by CAB examiner Paul 
Pfeiffer. LCA’s certificate should be 
withheld pending a showing that it is 
able to begin service with at least 
three roundtrips daily using modern 
pressurized equipment, he said, adding 
that public convenience does not re- 
quire suspension of Delta’s long-haul 
restriction which prohibits Cincinnati- 
Detroit turnarounds. 





PAN AMERICAN, too... 


an airline that is experience-wise 


— from the practiced hand on 


the wheel, to every deta// assuring 


maximum passenger comfort 
and convenience — se/ects 


TECO Airline Seats for their new 


Here is more proof that’ 


Boeing 707 Jet Clippers* 
‘leading 


a/rlines agree — the finest airline 


seats are TECO-bui/t!”’ 


Write for catalog 


Aircraft Seats 


WINONA AVE. / BURBANK, CALIF 


/ 
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ROUNDUP OF ACTIONS 





ACTIONS 


Air-India_ International 
foreign air carrier permit 
from India to New York. 

Trans-Caribbean Airways’ request to 
change its corporate name to Transporta- 
tion Corp. of America was approved. 
Company can continue to advertise as 
Trans-Caribbean if tickets and aircraft 
carry the corporate name. 

Aerovias Sud Americana’s certificate 
was renewed for five years, a number of 
points were added, and it received author- 
ity to carry non-subsidy U.S. mail. Miami 
was added as a U.S. co-terminal with 
Tampa/St. Petersburg. 

CAB should defer decision on applica 
tion of Eagle Airways (Bahamas) Ltd. to 
serve beyond Miami to Palm Beach, Ft 
Lauderdale and Tampa, examiner F. D 
Moran said. Application should be con- 
sidered with that of Bahama Airways 
and the British government should decide 
which carrier should compete with 
Mackey Airlines on the route, he stated, 
adding that there is not room for two 
competitors. 

Bahama Airways Ltd. has been con- 
ducting unauthorized operations between 
Miami and Bimini, West End, Freeport 
and Nassau, British West Indies, CAB’ 
Compliance Office charged. 

Laurentian Air Services received 4 
three-year foreign air carrier permit for 
infrequent trips between Ottawa and US 
points, with certain geographical limits 

TWA was granted permission to sus 
pend polar operations from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco during the winter sea 
son, ending May 1, 1960. 

CAB denied a petition by a group ol 
Delta pilots that it reconsider its order 
refusing to revise Delta's integrated 
seniority list. Conflict is over the list re 
sulting from the 1952 Delta-Chicago & 
Southern merger. 


APPLICATIONS 
Wien Alaska Airlines asked certificate 
change and exemption to fly Fairbanks 
Juneau via Whitehorse, Canada. 
Air France requested foreign 
rier permit change allowing it to fly from 
France to Anchorage, Alaska, via Ham- 
burg, as provided in U.S.-French notes. 
TWA asked CAB to find that Allegheny 
Airlines is violating Board rules by repre 
senting that its book tickets, which ar 
supposed to be non-transferrable, may b& § 
transferred and used by persons other 
than the ones to whom they were issued. 
Hughes Tool Co. sought approval o 
day-to-day lease of Boeing 707-3: and 
Convair 880 aircraft to TWA. ‘eal } 
similar to present one covering 7()7-131s 
Lease would be $2,940 a day fcr 707 
331s and $2,070 for 880s. 


MAIL RATES 


Pacific Northern Airlines asked 
crease in its mail rate to $3,' 
yearly, and Pacific Air Lines requ: 
jump to $3,182,897. 

West Coast Airlines was awarde | 
porary mail rates of $6,847,355 
period Dec. 1, 1956 through Avg 
1959, and $3,841,511 for year be 
Sept. 1, 1959. 
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Central Airlines 

is one of the few 
locals to get new 
maintenance quarters. 
Here’s how they 
shape up 


Central is Set With $1.2 Million Base 


A big, roomy home without a lot 
of furniture cluttering it up—that is 
Central Airlines’ modernistic new 
maintenance base at Fort Worth’s 
Amon Carter Field, and Central of- 
ficials hope to keep it that way. 

It’s been in operation less than three 
months, but the 36,000 sq. ft. hangar 
is “home” to office, shop and storage 
space for 24 of Central’s departments. 

The $1,192,563 hangar was built 
by the city of Fort Worth and is leased 
by Central for 26 years. There’s an 
options! 26-year renewal. A_ city- 
owned office building at the airport 
also is on lease. 

The new installation, a noteworthy 
improvement over Central’s old 1932- 
vintage base at Meacham Field, 17 
miles . vay, was designed with an eye 
to the future. 

The oof is 38 ft. high at its lowest 

point that new, turbine-powered 
equip t Central is eyeing can enter 
easil\ 
_ Th ilding’s outstanding feature is 
ts ft antilever roof, which has no 
intern. supports. The 120 x 300 ft. 
floor completely unobstructed and 
the ar can easily accommodate 
eight -3s—10 can be squeezed in 
in ar \ergency. 

Dr and floor-flush telephone 
conneé. ons spot the floor of the 
hangs [he concrete is sloped so 
spille’ uids flow toward the drains. 
The F in phone connections augment 
instru ts placed around the hangar 


found that the man work- 


1959 


ing on the plane is the most likely to 
get a phone call,” R. L. Wageneck, 
v.p. operations, said. “This arrange- 
ment saves him time and us money.” 

Air conditioning keeps the radio and 
accessory shops and the presently in- 
active instrument shop livable in the 
scorching Texas summers, when tem- 
peratures on the surrounding concrete 
ramps often approach 120 degrees. 
Height of the hangar roof helps lower 
temperatures in that area and large 
windows at the rear of the hangar may 
be opened or closed electrically from 
the floor to aid ventilation. 

Offices and shops are arranged in 
the form of a T. The hangar formed 
by the roofed-over area forms part of 
the T’s crossbar. Designed for quick 
expansion, the hangar could be doubled 
in size by building a roof over the area 
opposite the T’s stem. This space now 
is part of a 175-car parking lot. 

The office and shop area, now two 
stories, can be easily enlarged to three 
floors. 

The thing that gives the hangar a 
“wide-open” look is the lack of major 
support equipment. 

Most support equipment now in the 
building was moved over from the old 
base at Meacham Field. Central is 
holding off on purchase of new equip- 
ment until it places an order for new 
aircraft. 

Hangar, shop and ramp equipment, 
not including equipment used at the 
nearby passenger terminal, is valued at 
$43,000; stockroom inventory is $225,- 
000 and furniture and miscellany of 


$15,000 make a total of $283,000 
worth of equipment in the hangar. 

Most of this, of course, is electronic 
equipment and spare parts, not mainte- 
nance equipment. 

Virtually all of the support equip- 
ment was picked up on the surplus 
market, because it was available and 
because the price was right. 

“We have purposely kept piston-en- 
gine support equipment to a minimum 
because we know jets will require new 
and different support equipment,” 
Wageneck said. 

Central’s philosophy regarding major 
support equipment is that the firm with 
the most equipment and employes is 
not necessarily the best off in the 
maintenance field. 

The line uses a non-progressive 
maintenance system coupled with heavy 
reliance on small overhaul shops to 
keep its fleet flying. It expects to do the 
same with any future aircraft. 

“In an area such as this, where there 
are a lot of good overhaul shops, we 
farm out everything we can where we 
can get a good shop to do a quality 
job at a reasonable price,” Wageneck 
said. 

The line feels that a firm specializ- 
ing in one particular aspect of mainte- 
nance can do a better job in that field 
than Central’s own shops can. 

At present, engines are overhauled 
every 1,200 hrs., airframes every 12,- 
000. Both receive 120 hr. periodic 
checks. Engines are removed, stripped 
of accessories and shipped to one of 
two engine firms—Dallas Aero Service 
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MAINTENANCE 





Inc.—for over- 


or Dallas Airmotive, 
haul. 

The accessories and propellers are 
sent to Cooper Accessory and Pro- 
peller Repair in Dallas; carburetors go 
to Aircraft Carburetor Repair in Gar- 
land, Tex., and instruments are farmed 
to Airline Instrument Repair Co. at 
Meacham Field. 

Central's shops do the power-egg 
buildup with the overhauled com- 
ponents and reinstall the engines. 

Horton & Horton, a custom aircraft 
interior firm, recently began styling 
Central's aircraft interiors. 

Only cost increases encountered in 
operation of the new base were direct 
moving costs from the old installation. 
Central expects no “break-in” costs 
with the new base. 


FLY THE 


GATEWAY ROUTE 


TO THE “HEAR 


HISTORIC AFR 
— 


Fly the route of history via Ethiopian Airlines! 
See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, Land of the 
Queen of Sheba. Africa offers today’s greatest busi- 
ness potential, newest travel adventure. Fly over- 
night from Frankfurt (now 3 flights weekly) in 
luxurious DC-6B’s. Visit one of our 5,000 offices 
in the United States and Europe—your TRAVEI 


AGENT. 


CAAPRS ACC: OFIL 2 
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ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


It's opening already has eliminated 
seven round-trip ferry flights daily to 
Meacham Field with a resultant saving 
of $4,500 monthly. The trips averaged 
12 minutes each way in good weather 
and up to 40 minutes when weather 
was poor. 

Passenger schedules are so arranged 
that a plane normally is out of the 
shop five days, but they can stay away 
as long as two weeks. 

In case of emergency, schedules are 
theoretically arranged to allow any one 
piece of equipment to reach Fort Worth 
in one day. But, of course, theory 
isn’t always translated into reality, 

The hangar is staffed by 82 mainte- 
nance employes and 129 others, in- 


cluding flight crews, who work out of 
the building's offices. 
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WORLD'S PREMIER, AIRPLANE FABRIC 


THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FABRICS, INC. 





New York 13, N. Y 
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Ethiopian Slashes Costs 
With New Overhaul Shop 


A new $900,000 engine overhaul 
shop set up by Ethiopian Airlines in 
Addis Ababa is expected to pay that 
carrier big dividends in reduced cost 
of operation. 

The new facility, set up to overhaul 
R2800s for Ethiopian’s DC-6Bs, be- 
comes the only facility on the African 
continent capable of handling the 18. 
cylinder Pratt & Whitney engine 

And, according to general manager 
Victor H. Harrell, Jr., it will permit 
the airline to cut deeply into its engine 
overhaul costs. In the past it required 
six months to ship an R2800 to the 
U.S. for overhaul and return. Costs 
ran anywhere from $12,000 to $14,00( 
per overhaul. 

With its own shop, Harrell figures 
the airline can do the job in three t 
four weeks. It will be able to cut its 
inventory of R2800s by about eight 
engines and that of R1830s for DC-3s 
by 15 to 18 engines. 

With a big cut in time and trans 
portation charges and figuring a two 
engine-per-month rate for the new 


shop, Harrell expects Ethiopian wil j 


overhaul the engines for $6,000 to 
$7,000 or half the past cost. With 
these savings, it is expected the shop 
will amortize itself in about five years 
The new shop, which measures 120 
ft. square, will employ about 46 tech 
nicians and is headed by R. D. McRae 
who joined Ethiopian in Addis Ababa 
in 1957 to supervise construction. 






Ethiopian’s general manager V. 1}. Ha 
rell, Jr., left, congratulates engine sho 
foreman R. D. McRae after first R28 
is overhauled in new shop. 
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EQUIPMENT WORLD 


When a Boeing 707 took to the air on the 
nation’s first regularly scheduled flight in January 
of last year, the event brought into the backyard 
of millions of Mr. and Mrs. Americas a new sound 
—and a stunning, overpowering amount of it to 
boot. No longer the sole endowment of military 
air bases, this rushing, gushing bellow ahove the 
once placid chimneytops of suburbs across the 
land soon threatened the peace of mind of the 
airline industry itself. Beset by a bevy of tele- 
phone protests, carriers turned prayerfully to 
makers of military anti-jet-noise devices with 
pleas for help—and pronto. There was little more 
they could do to lessen the jet roar once the 
airplanes left the ground, but they urgently sought 
mobile baffles which would muffle on-the-ground 
runup noise during engine testing. The result: 
so-called jet noise silencers (none are really very 
silent) of which five strictly portable models are 
shown below. 


General Acoustics 
General Acoustics Corp.'s model AE-15 cuts runup noise to 
“levels not cbjected to by personnel and nearby home owners”. 
It's all steel, 28 ft. long by 8 ft. wide by 9 ft. high, and is 


mounted on a lightweight, rubber tired undercarriage. 


Writ Dept. A/L, Attn: Cloyd Smith, General Acoustics Corp., 12248 
Senta a Blvd.. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Nois iuction of 25 to 30 db is claimed for a suppressor made 
by | wrt Mfg. Co.’s Maxim Division. The JEC-8, which is 
engi d to operate with all current jet engines, is a portable, 
all w || spoiler type with a maximum weight of 10,000 Ib. 

me _ A/L, Emhart Mfg. Co., Maxim Div., 760 Windsor St., Hart- 
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Koppers 


Working with Martin Aircraft in Baltimore, the Koppers Co. has 
come up with a portable model said to cut noise by 30 to 35 db 
at the critical radius. A mechanical jack raises and lowers the 
sound suppressing unit which is built on wheels for easy mobility. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Koppers Co., Metal Products Div., Scott and McHenry 
s, Baliimore 3, Md 





Industrial Acoustics 


A trailer which can be moved by one man carries Industrial 
Acoustics’ universal UDAC suppressors to aircraft where they 


can be directly attached to the engines’ ground handling mounts. 
They chop noise up to 32 db. Ten have been sold. 


Write: Dept. A/L, International Aerocoustics Division, Industrial Acoustics 
Co., Inc., 341 Jackson Ave., New York 54 


Air Logistics 
A reduction of more than 31 db is claimed for Air Logistics 
Corp.’s Model 11020, which is said to eliminate the need for ear 
plugs at the critical 250 ft. radius. Mounted on heavy duty casters, 


it can be hydraulically adjusted for engines 42 to 108 in. high. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Air Logistics Corp., 3600 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena, 
Calif. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Toilet Service Truck 


A ground service truck for toilet serv- 
icing in Douglas DC-8 and other jet air- 
craft has been designed by Wickland 
Manufacturing Co. 

The truck has a waste capacity of 
130 gals., enough to service two aircraft. 
Waste is re-circulated during the clean- 
ing process, necessitating a recharge tank 
requirement of only 35 gals. 

The servicing operation takes 4 min. 
The proper amounts of disinfecting chem- 
icals and recharge liquids are automatic- 
ally dispensed, while a vacuum pump sys- 
tem aids waste removal and cleansing. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Monogram Precision Industries, 
Inc., 8557 Higuera St., Culver City, Calif. 


Portable Scaffolding 


Portable, tubular aluminum scaffolding 
that can erected anywhere to prac- 
tically any usable size is manufactured by 
Up-Right Scaffolds, Berkeley, Calif. The 
scaffolding goes up quickly to provide 
convenient access to all sections of an 
airframe, to speed airline maintenance, 
overhaul or painting. 

The structure is made of one-piece fold- 
ing sections which can be stacked and 
bridged into the proper configuration. 
Lightweight but strong, the scaffolding 
rolls on casters and can be easily moved 
or disassembled. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Up-Right Scaffolds, 
dee, Berkeley, Calif. 


1013 Par- 


Crop Sprayer 


Pictured is new crop spraying equip- 
ment developed by Agricultural Aviation 
Engineering Co. for Hiller UH-12E heli- 
copters. 

The fiberglass reinforced plastic tanks 
have a capacity of 150 gal. and can be 
used with wet or dry material. The equip- 
ment dismounts quickly. Booms fold for 
storage. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Agricultural Aviation Engi- 
neering Co., 858 Scitt St., Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Mobile Flood Lights 


A trailerized flood lighting unit that 
generates its own power for emergency 
hangar, aircraft or taxiway lighting has 
been developed by Pacific Mercury. 
Called “mobilite”, the rollaway unit has 
four floodlight units and can generate 
500,000 candlepower. 

Lights are adjustable up to 18 ft. and 
pivot through a complete circle. 

Ten extra outlets for power tools or 
emergency equipment are provided. The 
generator has a capacity of 10,000 w. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Marketing Div., Pacific Mer- 
cury, 14052 Burbank Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Business Autopilot 


A 27-lb. autopilot capable of “airliner- 
control” for executive and business planes 
has been developed by Sperry Phoenix 
division of Sperry Rand. 

The equipment is adaptable to single or 
twin-engine aircraft. It can be added unit 
by unit if operators don’t want to start 
with the complete system. 

Five-lb. computer-actuators fit most 
small aircraft without custom engineer- 
ing. The basic system is priced from 
$1,500 to $4,000, depending upon degree 
of flight control. 


Write: Dept. A/L Sperry Phoenix Co., Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., Phoenix, Ariz 


- 


INFO FOR THE ASKING 





— 


Safety vacuum cleaner—Spencer Tur- 
bine Co., Hartford, Conn. has issued a 
bulletin describing its new Air Jet port- 
able vacuum cleaners designed for use 
in hazardous areas. Powered by com- 
pressed air, the units have no electrical 
parts and operate completely spark-free. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Spencer Turbine Co., 484 New 
Park Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Bright paint—Dupont, Wilmington, Del., 
offers a folder on potential uses and mer- 
its of “Pyralux” fluorescent enamel. The 
high visibility material in colors four 
times brighter in daylight than conven- 
tional hues is advanced as a safety mark- 
ing for aircraft. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Public Relations Dept., E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Air blowers—Folder from Plennair 
shows how air movers are in use on 
several British aircraft, and lists blowers 
to meet a variety of needs. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Plennair Limited, Leatherhead 
Surrey, Gt. Britain 





For Your Bookshelf 


Our growing private fleet—FAA pub- 
lication, “U.S. Active Civil Aircraft by 
State and County” shows 4% jump in 
number of active civil aircraft in 1958 
over preceding year. Booklet dissects fig- 
ures by state population and area, costs 
55¢ from U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Wash. 25, D.C. 


Building an airport?—Then read re 
vised edition of IATA’s “Airport Build- 
ings and Aprons,” $2 from IATA Tech- 
nical Secretariat, Terminal Centre Bldg. 
1060 University St., Montreal 3, P.Q. 
Canada. Written for jet expansion, the 
179-page book has all the basic informa- 
tion of the 1956 first edition and last 
year’s “Apron Requirements for Turbine 
Powered Aircraft” plus new material 
based on recent experience with jets and 
turboprops. 


NOTES ABOUT SUPPLIERS _ 





e Hiller Aircraft has been granted e& 
clusive rights to Bolkow BO 102 Heli 
Trainer helicopter in U.S., Canada, Mexico 
and Central America. The BO 102 is 4 
single-seat, single rotor helicopter which 
is linked to the ground by a stationary 
pivot mounting. An advanced mo:lel 5 
mounted on a float. Helicopter oper: tes a 
one-fourth the cost of flying models, 
achieves realism unattainable in simu 'ator. 


e Exhaust Parts, Inc. has expanded nanv- 
facture of exhaust system parts to i clude 
Martin 202s and 404s and DC-3s Th 
company produces systems for {335 
turbo-compound engines, DC-6s and Com 
vairs. Catalogs are available. 

e Air Associates has moved its ‘lev 
land warehousing facilities to Por Ce 
lumbus Airport, Columbus, Ohio. Th 
shift was made to centralize Ohio ae 
Kentucky services and to acquire mor 
space. 
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FOR SALE 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 





HELP WANTED 





COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California 








(-54E Cargo Airplane 


Zero time since 12,000 hour overhaul. Zero 
time engines and 7 Immaculate con- 
dition. Empty weight 37,500 Ibs. Qualitron 
installed light weight overseas radio. Price: 
$250,000.00. 

California Airmotive Sales Corp. 
7139 Vineland Ave., N. Hollywood, Cal. 
Phones: POplar 5-6202 or TRiangle 7-1564 








FOR SALE 
SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 


for 
C-46—DC-4—DC-6 
AIRCRAFT 
also— 
Pratt & Whitney 
R2800 CB16/17 Engines 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 


Burbank, Calif. 
Call or Cable 
Doug Duly 
Tel.: TRiangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 








LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION 


Convertible (H Type) 
102 PASSENGERS OR CARGO 
Lease $20,900 mo. 3 yrs. 
or $750,000 Cash 
A. K. ROZAWICK ~- Newark Airport, N.J. 
New York City Phone CI 5-6920 








WE BUY, SELL AND LEASE 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
DOMESTIC AND ABROAD 
LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Boreas Corporation 
50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 














WANTED 
Executive Learstar, Super Ventura or Simi- 
lar Type. Full details—Lowest price—First 
letter. Box 191, Airlift Magazine, 1001 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








Reservations manager wanted. System re- 
sponsibility certificated West Coast local. 
Salary open. Box No. 194, Airlift Magazine, 
aa Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 








SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ENGINEERING 


Growing local service carrier needs quali- 
fied Superintendent of Engineering. Pre- 
vious airline experience required. 
Please contact: 
Personnel Manager 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 
WEIR COOK AIRPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Int'l Associated Aircraft Brokers, and 
Consultants 

An association of independent Brokers, 
Establishing co-agents in foreign coun- 
tries. Accepting listings of used aircraft 
only—so we can be free of bias as con- 
sultants—to purchasers of new aircraft. 
Write for Information: INT’L ABC 
3209 BROWN RD., St. Louis 14, Mo. USA 

(30 years in Aviation) 








Excellent Opportunity 


Leading airline seeks man with strong 
administrative and leadership qualities, 
between 30 and 45, with ten years air- 
line experience, to direct flight passen- 
ger service personnel. In-flight and mil- 
itary background desirable. Ideal base 
location. 
Box 195, AIRLIFT Magazine, 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 








AIRCRAFT LINES WANTED 


Sound, established distributor of air- 
craft ignition systems, propeller and 
magneto parts, tools and accessories 
seeks additional lines in these cate- 
gories as well as hydraulic, electrical 
and allied aircraft items. 

We are prepared to: a) serve as 
your stocking distributor; b) function 
as your factory representative; c) cover 
the West Coast, or, if warranted, the 
entire United States. 

All replies treated with utmost con- 
fidence; write, or call, collect if you 
wish: 

Mr. Charles Besore 
SKYTRONICS, INC. Dept. AM. 
10515 Burbank Bivd., 

North Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: POplar 1-5197 


WUX TWX: N. HOL, 7148 














WANTED 
Executive DC-3 or possibly pressurized Twin 
Engine Aircraft. Send full details, specifica- 
tions and performance. Box 192, Purchasing 
Dept., Airlift Magazine, = vermont Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


WANTED 
Corporation requires Aero Commander— 
El18s—Cessna 310 or similar aircraft ... im- 
mediate purchase. Box 193, Aviation Dept., 
Airlift Magazine, "Bo Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C 
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EN ROUTE 


Wayne W. Parrish as 


Shopping Spree in Kabul 


The native markets in Kabul, Afghani- 
stan are certainly among the most color- 
ful and interesting in the world. Not only 
are they unspoiled by tourists, since very 
few of these ever get into that country, 
but they look just as they must have 
looked three or four centuries ago. 
Things haven’t changed much yet in 
that landlocked country. 

The best market is a long, meander- 
ing alley running between two rows of 
stalls parallel to, but a block back from, 
one of the main streets. In it you jostle 
burros and tribal people. The various 
types of Moslem garments and headgear 
are right out of history. 

My wife and I were taken to the 
market by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swayze. 
He’s the executive vice president of Ari- 
ana, the Afghan airline 49% owned by 
Pan American. 

Most stalls were raised about three 
feet off the ground and on the platform 
amidst Persian rugs sat the owner, usually 
bearded and usually in Moslem robes 
with a turban around an Uzbek or other 
type of round embroidered hat found 
in Central Asia. 

The goods were all over the place, 
hanging on poles extending into the lane, 
hanging from rafters and piled up in the 
rear of the platform—everything from 
pots and pans to fancy embroidered 
jackets and hats. No items for the tour- 
ist, as such, but my eyes went im- 
mediately to the brilliant red, blue, green 


and yellow short-sleeved jackets which 
Afghans wear as a sign of wealth for 
special occasions. 

I stopped at one stall and decided to 
make a purchase with Swayze in charge 
of bargaining—one never pays the asking 
price in an Afghan market. I started to 
try on a jacket over my suit coat and 
heard an outcry of protest and a lot of 
laughing. I had attracted quite a crowd 
of Afghans who considered this west- 
erner to be sort of a spectacle, as I 
guess I was, because a western suit with 
shirt and tie was an oddity in that market 
for sure. 

The Afghans, having a great time, 
were protesting that I couldn't put the 
jacket on over my suit coat. So I took 
off my coat and then put on the jacket, 
at which point the crowd cheered. But 
the shop owner must have been fearful 
that the crowd might scare away a cus- 
tomer so he called a local gendarme to 
scatter the curiosity seekers. I finally 
bought a brilliant red jacket and a hat 
and while I won’t be so immodest as to 
say I’m the life of the party, I have worn 
the outfit at a few social occasions. That’s 
just the tourist coming out in me. Next 
I'll be addressing ladies’ teas, may Allah 
be praised. 

Anyway, believe me, Afghanistan is a 
never ending spectacle of an old country 
going about its business pretty much as 
it has done for many centuries. It is a 
pageant of colorful wearing apparel, of 


U.S. State Dept. Photo. 


Streaks of the jet age in the hot, burning desert outside Kandahar in southern Afghani- 
stan. U.S. aid has built this 10,500-foot runway. One hangar is under construction 


at lower left. 


| 
*- 
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Photo by WWP. 


Using methods as old as history itself, two workmen are seen at the new terminal 
under construction at Herat in western Afghanistan. 
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camel trains, of gypsies and tribes, and 
old customs, and people with smiles and 
fascinating expressions. But back of this 
National Geographic outlook is the =rim 
ideological struggle between the U.S S.R. 
and the west and he would indeed ‘ve a 
prophet who could foretell the outcome. 

One day Swayze took me on a reyular 
Ariana DC-3 flight to Kandahar, several 
hours south of Kabul, and then west 
about 550 miles over completely arid 
country to Herat, an old, historic city of 
100,000, a western outpost for the 
Afghans which has seen the conquest of 
the Macedonians and the hordes of 
Ghenghis Khan and many others. 

By air it’s an eight-hour round-trip, 
including stops, but by surface it’s a three 
or four day expedition one way. If one 
likes the desert, there is a certain for- 
bidding beauty about it, otherwise it is 
awesomely desolate. The one road will 
make a wreck of a new automobile in 
nothing flat. 

There is nothing but an unpaved strip 
at Herat but after takeoff we circled the 
old city with its many huge mosques and 
several old forts, one of the most in- 
teresting glimpses of ancient history I've 
ever had. 

Kandahar, the junction point in the 
south of the country, is an old Moslem 
city, but outside the town is now one 
of the finest jet-age airports in that part 
of the world, built with American funds 
and engineering. It has a 10,500-foot 
runway, black-topped, fine taxi-ways, and 
several big surplus B-36 hangars. 

At 3,500 feet elevation, in the midst 
of the desert, the summer temperature 
goes to 125 degrees Fahrenheit and stays 
there. But this is the international air- 
port for the country, since the unpaved 
airport at Kabul is strictly limited by 
terrain and weather. Kandahar is the ex- 
press stop—and a fine alternate for jet 
services in that part of the world. 

I didn’t envy the PAA men who were 
building Ariana into an airline, men like 
Ralph Rhea, operations manager, bul 
he’s tackled tough jobs before. Frank 
Murphy, sales manager, and _ Bjorne 
Ferdinandson, controller, are based m™ 
Kabul. Some of the men I met in Kan- 
dahar have since departed for home— 
including old-timer Bill Jakeman, chie! 
pilot; Ben Pabst, maintenance, and Ralph 
Peterson, commercial manager. 

Most of Ariana’s pilots are Indians 
and they do an excellent job—and pilot 
ing out there means a lot more cliores 
than in the U.S. On the Herat trip ! had 
Captain I. J. S. Mahna, and on the Ka 
rachi run later I had Captain k. |! 
Eapen, both veterans. - 

Mahana told me how he flew a DC- 
at 18,000 feet once. He took off with 
full load from an airfield north o° the 
high Hindu Kush range, had mavneto 
trouble, decided it was then or ver, 
managed to climb to 18,000 feet, then 
coasted over the range and down 
Kabul at 6,000 feet. You've got ‘> be 
resourceful in Afghanistan or you Jus! 
ain't goin’ to make it. 

But Ariana has progressed. It nov has 
a weekly DC-4 flight to Frankfu ¢. Il 
hauls tons of caracul and other hic:s t 
Beirut for shipment to London and 
New York. It carries thousand: 0 
Moslem to Mecca. And it has be ome 
the lifeline in one of the least deve oped 
countries of the world. It has m inte 
nance problems with dust and Rv» ssiaa 
gas which would try the soul of any) 
maintenance man (it has to ove haul 
engines at 750 hours), but it’s cc ming 
along and has had but one accident 
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@ In contrast to the cherished antiquity of the locality, 
Southwestern Skyways at Santa Fe’s Municipal Airport 
offers facilities and services as modern and complete as 
you'll find anywhere. Open from 6 AM to 8 PM, or longer 
upon request, Southwestern provides a courtesy car, an 
attractive pilots’ lounge with a direct line to F.A.A. weather 
information and dependable Phillips 66 Aviation Oil and 
Gasoline . . . 80, 91 and 100 octane. Restaurant and car 
rental are at the terminal nearby. Licensed A & E’s at 
Southwestern do approved repairs (F.A.A. 4168) on every- 
thing through 450 horsepower light twins. Their radio shop 
also does F.A.A. approved radio installation and mainte- 
nance for all makes of light personal and business aircraft. 

As a Cessna distributor for Northern New Mexico and 
Southern Colorado, Southwestern plays a vital role in 
promoting private and executive flying throughout the 
area. Their charter service, manned by five licensed in- 
structor-pilots, has flown over 7 million accident-free miles 
since starting 13 years ago. 


Southwestern’s well-equipped radio shop does F.A.A 
approved installation and maintenance on all light aircraft. 








Approved repairs (F. A. A. 4168) on engines from 65 to 450 
horsepower ... on airframes from J3’s to light twins 
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